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PLIGHT OF ANGLICAN CLERGY 

EDITOR 
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CATHOLICS AT SECULAR COLLEGES 
EDITOR: 

Thank you and Mr. Whalen for “Why Cath- 
olies Attend Non-Catholic Colleges” (October). 
If anyone thinks that all Catholic students 
should attend Catholic colleges, he should in- 
vestigate thoroughly the facts that Mr. Whalen 
sets forth. He will find they are all true and 
worse than pictured. When a single teacher is 
listed as giving ten or fifteen courses, what it 
means is that thos given every 
second or third year or not given at all. They 
may be given if there is a sufficient demand, but 
then something else is dropped. The Sisters at 
the college I attend urge the students to fill in 
these gaps in summer session at the State Uni- 
versity. 


courses are 


If we demand that our students all attend 
Catholic colleges, we must provide colleges that 
fulfill their academic Meanwhile we 
might try to educate our own men well enough 
to get them into State colleges as professors 

everal have made the grade at the university 
here 


needs. 


and as Mr. Whalen suggests, instead of 
having hysterics when our boys and girls go 
to a State college, we ought to build up the 
Newman Club to take care of their religious 
needs and to answer their questions when they 
are disturbed by 


books. 


agnostic professors or text- 


“Name Unimportant” 
EDITOR: 

I have just read Mr 
of Catholics 
should mention 
these 


Whalen’s article on the 
subject I 


feel he 


tendance 


in secular colleges, but 
point for at- 
colleges. I am a 
Catholic, attending Harvard. I chose this with- 
considering a Catholic institution. Most 
certainly the life here with regard to Catholi- 
cism 1s but reward 
It a brutal test of one’s beliefs by peo- 
ple who have nothing but mistrust and cynicism 
for Christianity. I have never to 
change, I For I 
recommend every young Catholic to 
and live one’s reli- 
teeth of those opposed to you! 
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Just a note to record keen disappointment in 


the 


lie 


article “Why Catholics Attend Non-Catho- 
Colleges.” The note on p. 31 said: “It [the 
le] is an honest and frank discussion and 
should enable us to get a clear picture of the 
us.” On reading this, I 
light 


artic 


problem confronting 
thought: “Here 
lem which I] 
twenty years.’ 


at last upon a prob 
trying to for 
Imagine my let-down at 
the old chestnuts turned over for 
continued browning 


have been solve 


Six 


finding only 


Shame on you, ATHOLIC WorLD, for parad- 


ing personal opinion and sophomoric illogic 
as “an honest and frank discussion.” I 
will only note that my own experience with 
Newman Clubs has proved Mr. Whalen’s rea- 
soning on p. 36, par. 3 the best example of 
“begging the question” I have met since study 
ing the fallacy in Logic so many years ago. 

Ralph A. Klinefelter, Ph.D 

Duqueane University 

Pittaburgh, Pa 

Ed.: Mr. Whalen (p. 3 par. 3) 

whether a Catholic could not get “just about 
the same religious training through a Newman 
Foundation at State university” as in a 
Catholic engineering achool where only 11 of 
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the 210 quarter hours of the 4-year course are 
+o] 


devoted to religion or philosophy. 


EDITOR: 

I was pleased to read Mr. Whalen’s article in 
October. We who represent the Catholic fa 
ulty in State universities realize that the tidal! 
wave of present and future enrollments means 
thousands of strong, indifferent and even weak 
Catholics will be included. Although explain 
ing why Catholics attend State 
Mr. Whalen leaves out important 
quence. Since we must the fact that 
Catholic universities cannot handle all Cath 
olic students seeking education, we must make 
certain that among those who do attend State 
universities, there will young missionaries 
to bring back or strengthen their wayward fe] 
low Catholics and provide an example and 
guidance to the thousands of potential convert 
who roam the campus seeking answers to thei: 
spiritual problems 

The outstanding men and women students in 
Catholic high schools should be encouraged t 
seek their training where they can be apostle 
Doubtless we will the 
State universities sur 


universiti 
an conse 


accept 


be 


lose some students 
but these would 
vive in the godless world anyway 
be lost 
leges 
and 


in 
not 
they would 
before they ever reached secular col 
I feel we can replace this lo 
finer Catholics by the help of our own 
Catholic missionaries. Here a field 
fertile beyond belief, ready to be sowed. 


H. Rockwell 


Ohio 
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CHARITY BEGINS ABROAD 
EDITOR: 

Remember? When McCarthy wanted to get 
information from the White House, everything 
was marked 
American, 


super-secret, forbidden 
McCarthy. Now, Eisenhowe: 
wants to give our military secrets to the Rus 
sians. How disgraceful. Nowadays you have 
to be a foreigner to get any consideration from 
our government Ed. Batzner 
Milwaukee, Wise 
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“If reading Catholics can al- 


THE low themselves only one of the 


NUN many fine novels published 
by 
Margaret 
Trouncer should be it.”’ 


—The Catholic World 


this year, The Ninety and Nine 


First Fridays, 
Sacred Heart 


devotions — 
we take them THE 
happily for granted. But we owe them 
entirely, under God, to one girl. In the NINETY 
eyes of the world a singularly pathetic, 
ill-used nun, but in the sight of heaven 
one of the happiest and most glorious AND 
of saints: Margaret Mary Alacoque, NINE 


saint of the Sacred Heart. Oddly 
enough, this is the first full length story 
by Imre Kovacs 


of her life: nothing else you read this 
year will impress you more. $3.50 





TOWARDS EVENING 
by Mary Hope 


Father Janos, Jesuit superior, finds in 


his faith the strength to fight the Com- 
On having a happy old age, by an author 
who is doing so. She sees old age as a 
season given by God for making final 


munist tide that has swept over his 


beloved Hungary. As he pits himself 


preparations for heaven and in this book 
is considering how best to use it. We 
think this will specially please readers 
who are not yet really old, but who see 
old age coming and are wondering how 
to meet it. 


Order from any bookstore 


The Christmas edition of Sheed & 

Ward's OWN TRUMPET is full of 

suggestions about hooks as pres 

ents—To get the Trumpet, free 

and postpaid, write to Gloria 

MacGill— all the address you 
need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 





against the country’s Number Two 
Red, a man from the same peasant 
background, the priest personifies the 
magnificent triumph of the Christian 
spirit in the face of imprisonment and 
barbarianism. Here is a book that is 
an adventure to read, an experience 
to be remembered. A perfect book for 
Christmas giving. $3.75 at all book 


stores 


FUNK G WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Protestant-Catholic Cold War 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
























A. Christmas in this year of Our Lord 1955 we find the Holy Land di- 
vided. Jews and Arabs glare at each other over the partition line, with 
guns on their shoulders and suspicion in their hearts. The news that 
comes from Palestine today is not the good news of brotherly love. It is 
news of grim rumors of war, of sudden forays that may precipitate a 
gigantic conflict. 

To a lesser degree, our own country is divided. Not a clash of Jew 
against Arab but the perplexing conflict of Protestant against Catholic. 
There are smoldering Protestant-Catholic tensions that may explode at 
any time into open hostilities. Strangely, this condition exists at a time 
when religion is again in popular favor in the United States. There is 
piety on the Potomac and on TV: there is the cult of religion as an aid to 
national security and the cult of religion as an aid to better management- 
labor relations. But we cannot blind our eyes to the fact that this revival 
of religion has been accompanied by a revival of anti-Catholicism. 


Be ane recent books and magazine articles have dealt with the phe- 
nomenon. Notable among them are John J. Kane’s Catholic-Protestant 
Conflicts in America and Will Herberg’s Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociology. Both these works place the major 
share of responsibility for the prevailing tensions at the door of Protes- 
tantism. At the same time, they are far from exculpating Catholics. 
There is no question about the Protestants being afraid of Catholics. 
What are they afraid of? Is there real substance to their fears? We see 
them feverishly striving for some kind of unity in order to present a 
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united front to Catholics. We even 
see them teaming up with liberal 
secularists in their militant anti- 
Catholicism. But what is the sinis- 
ter threat that causes them to em- 
ploy defensive tactics? It 
seems to be that Catholics are grow- 
ing in numbers and prestige and 
power and that, if they are not 
curbed, their authoritarianism will 
eventually snuff out democracy in 
the United States. As a small mi- 
nority, they could do little harm but 
as a large minority, Catholics “con- 
stitute a major threat to American 
unity and peace.” 

Dr. Robert J. McCracken, at New 
York’s Riverside Church, recently 
denounced the hierarchical rule of 
the Catholic Church, terming the 
Catholic clergy 


these 


“self-perpetuating 
and autonomous” and claiming that 
lack of and referendums 
make for the very antithesis of the 
democratic principle. Significantly, 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the 
same Sunday, Vice-Chancellor 
Msgr. Thomas Donnellan lauded the 
UN as “humanly speaking, the last, 
best hope for international peace.” 


elections 


Now John J. Kane, in his book on 


Protestant-Catholic troubles, admits 


that Catholics are increasing in 
numbers in the US but he shows 
that Protestants have little to fear 
because Catholics are definitely not 
increasing in prestige and power. 
He presents statistics revealing that 
while Catholics make a respectable 
showing in the legal 
field, they are piti- 
fully lacking in key 
positions in educa- 
tion, business, liter- 
ature, banking and science. The 
Blanshardian claims of rising Cath- 
olic power, according to Kane, 
apparently exist only in_ the 
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minds of certain Protestant spokes- 
men. Indeed, numerous other Cath- 
olic writers of late have called at- 
tention to our failure to produce 
leaders in intellectual and other 
influential fields. John Tracy Ellis 
painted a bleak picture of American 
Catholic scholarship in his recent 
article in Thought entitled “Ameri- 
can Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life.” The Vatican peril in Amer- 
ica is a rather feeble bogeyman. 


A SURPRISING editorial appeared in 
The Christian Century on Oct. 19, 
1955. (It was subheaded “Reforma- 
tion Sunday, Oct. 30th” so I pre- 
sume it was intended to afford ma- 
terial for sermons on Reformation 
Sunday.) The title of the editorial 
was “Protestant, Be Yourself” and 
it called upon Protestants to forget 
their fears of Catholicism and 
positive religious lives. The un 
named author used two terms to 
describe Catholic and Protestant at- 
titudes and they were most apt. He 
spoke of Catholic “claustrophobia” 
and Protestant “paranoia.” 

By claustrophobia he meant that 
Catholics feel themselves sur- 
rounded, confined, hemmed in by 
the Protestant majority. It is quite 
understandable that we should feel 
a sort of claustrophobia. We have 
been hemmed in, 
not of late years 
perhaps, but in the 
past and it takes 
time to shake off 
this feeling of being fenced in by the 
majority. The smoke of battle has 
cleared since the palmy days of 
APA and the Ku Klux Klan but we 
are still uncomfortably aware of dis- 
crimination in some circles. 

At the same time it is true that 
we have not been making the most 
of the opportunities open to us. 


live 


Don't 
Fence 


Me ln! 
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Catholic writers and educators are 
frequently spurring us on to take 
our proper place in the affairs of the 
community. We have not been 
“pulling our weight” or contribut- 
ing to American life in proportion 
to our numbers. If Protestants dis- 
trust us in our self-imposed isola- 
tion, then it is up to us to share with 
Protestants in all kinds of civic and 
social enterprises. This does not 
mean a surrender of any religious 
beliefs but merely co-operation in 
projects based on common philo- 
sophical tenets. And at the same 
time, it means that we must re- 
nounce our pet prejudices, our his- 
torical scapegoats, sweeping gen- 
eralizations about Protestants, 
jokes, name-calling and gossip. 


As against this Catholic claustro- 
phobia, there is what The Christian 
Century editorial Protestant 
paranoia. It is a persecution mania. 
Because some Catholics have made 
problems for Protestants, some 
Protestants see a Catholic threat 
everywhere. “We have chips on our 
shoulders and axes to grind and 
bones to pick,” says this Protestant 
writer. “The fine Italian hand 
(which is usually here a_ fairly 
clumsy Irish one) is seen in every- 
thing.” 

Now the writer pleads with his 
fellow-Protestants to abandon this 
neurotic touchiness about Catholics 
and to rededicate themselves to 
their own positive principle. A 
Protestant is most a Protestant, he 
says, not when he is most anti-Cath- 
olic but when he is most free and he 
must, therefore, be free of the fear 
and fascination of an ancient foe. 
Undoubtedly he means that the 
Protestant should give more thought 
to his own personal freedom than to 
anxious preoccupation and obses- 


calis 
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sion with matters such as Federal 
aid to parochial schools, democracy 
in parochial schools, the appoint- 
ment of an envoy to the Vatican, 
and the Catholic hierarchy as agents 
of a foreign power. 

Sociological research on group- 
tensions has shown that what seems 
to be religious hostility is usually 
based on cultural dilfer- 
ences. In America, early Catholics 
were often despised not so much for 
their religion as for the fact that 
they were lowly immigrants of an 
unwelcome nation- 
ality, and lacking in 
education and the 
social graces, Gor- 
don W. Allport in 
his The Nature of Prejudice cites 
statistics showing that inward reli- 
gion tends to make men more toler- 
ant but the external features of a 
religion, its ethnic features, are di- 
visive and breed hostilities. Often- 
times, the group on the top of the 
heap, socially, economically or cul- 
turally, tries to keep the challengers 
in their place. Protestants have 
been on top in American society, 
culture and finance, and to preserve 
their status against the Johnny- 
come-lately Catholics, they invent 
reasons why Catholics should be 
kept in their place. Consciously or 
unconsciously, as Allport points 
out, Protestants have sometimes as- 
serted pious objections to Catholi- 
cism which concealed their social or 
national prejudices. 


social or 


Gordon 
Allport’ s 
Book 


. 
W.. are all born into a climate of 


Even in Catholic fam- 
often find a prejudice 
against foreigners instilled into 
children. If this is true in families 
whose ancestors were immigrants, 
how much more true is it of Protes- 
tants whose ancestors were native 


prejudice. 


ilies, we 
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Americans. Certain foreign charac- 
teristics of the Church in America 
act as fuel for the fire of this Prot- 
estant prejudice and so we hear 
much about “the hierarchy that is 
beholden to a foreign power.” It 
seems to me that we can help to 
dissipate this prejudice by making 
the church in 
America as Amer- 
ican as possible. 
Why should our 
church architecture be European? 
Why intrude exclusively Italian or 
Irish or German devotional customs 
into our devotional life? We should 
not become superpatriots building 
up a national Church, but we should 
vest that part of the Church that is 
visible in America in garments ap- 
propriate to the tastes and customs 
of the American people. After all, 
Christ wore the customary dress of 
the people of Palestine. 
Undoubtedly we are making some 
progress in the struggle against 
bigotry. We no longer see burning 
crosses outlined against the night 
sky or hooded Kluxers moving in 
the shadows. But much remains to 
be done. We can take a tip from 
The Christian Century editorial and 
shed the last remnants of Catholic 
claustrophobia. If the Protestants 
follow up by forgetting their para- 
noia, America will know real de- 
mocracy and the peace of Christ. 


No National 


Church Here 


PRINCESS MARGARET'S DECISION 


‘Tunes were high dramatic over- 
tones to Princess Margaret's deci- 
sion to forego her marriage to Group 
Captain Townsend. For weeks the 
newspapers here and in Britain had 
kept their readers on edge as they 
told the latest developments in the 
story of a Princess’ love struggling 
with her sense of duty. The pro- 
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longed suspense at times gave the 
episode a soap-opera quality but 
finally Margaret’s sense of duty won 
out. 

However, certain British editors 
are not sure that it was Princess 
Margaret’s will that won out. They 
accuse the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury of bringing pressure to bear 
upon a defenseless young woman in 
order to coerce her into his point of 
view. 

This affair reveals the perplexing 
and at times self-contradictory role 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He is not expected to exert his au- 
thority. He should not command 
under obedience. 
Indeed, he himself 
has often chided 
Rome for its au- 
thoritarianism and boasted of the 
freedom within the Anglican Com- 
munion., If he were to attempt to 
silence the Red Dean, he would be 
considered intolerant. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if he did sway the 
Princess’ decision, he was imposing 
upon her his own private viewpoint 
of marriage and divorce. For the 
Church of England does allow mem- 
bers of the Church to remarry civ- 
illy after divorce and does not bar 
them from receiving Communion— 
if they show themselves ready. 


Chided 


Rome 


Tue British people understand that 
royalty should make sacrifices for 
the sake of tradition and that they 
must link themselves with symbols 
indicative of loyalty to the past. But 
they undoubtedly feel that there are 
limits to this rule. They say a Prin- 
cess should have no greater burden 
than a Prime Minister. If Anthony 
Eden, Prime Minister, a divorced and 
remarried man, can participate in 
the appointment of the bishops of 
the Church of England, why should 
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Margaret be barred from marriage 
with a divorced man? The Man- 
chester-Guardian undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the mind of the ordinary 
Anglican when it said: “In the long 
run it will not redound to the credit 
or influence of those who have been 
most persistent in denying the Prin- 
cess the same liberty that is enjoyed 
by her fellow-citizens.” 

Apart from the inconsistency of 
the Archbishop’s role, the whole in- 
cident of Margaret’s “No” is encour- 
aging to Catholics. Perhaps we are 
only mildly interested in the fact 
that her marriage to a divorced man 
would tarnish the dignity of the 
throne, weaken respect for British 
royalty and save her sister the 
Queen a heavy share of embarrass- 
ment. But we are interested in the 
fact that in feeling a sense of duty 
to tradition, she was really follow- 


ing that solid tradi- 


Catholic 
Marriage 


tion of the sacred- 
ness of marriage 
that goes back to the 
days when Britain was Catholic. In 
the Coronation service as we wit- 
nessed it on TV, we saw that the 
ceremony was the skeleton of the 
Mass. In Margaret’s decision, we see 
reflection of the ancient British 
Catholic reverence for the sacra- 
ment of marriage. 

As a result of the admission of the 
Church of South India to inter- 
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communion with the Church of 
England, some 1,200 Anglican 
clergymen are said to be looking 
Romeward. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury will not frighten them by 
calling the Catholic Church “per- 
haps the greatest hindrance to the 
advance of the Kingdom of God 
among men.” He would make a 
stronger impression on them if he 
would refuse to allow his Church to 
be swept hither and yon by the 
winds of opinion. If he wants his 
Church to be faithful to tradition, 
he will have to accept and support 
those doctrines that come down 
from the time of the authoritative 
Catholic Church in England. 

Here in America, seldom has sec- 
ularism expressed such casual dis- 
dain of Natural Law as in the press 
reaction to Margaret’s decision. 
Said the N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “In 
this country where the magic of 
monarchy has never cast its spell, 
where the Church has been tradi- 
tionally separate from the State, 
it has been difficult to sense all the 
values which counted with the 
young Princess as she made her way 
through the difficult days of her 
testing.’’ Could there be any 
stronger proof of Lippmann’s thesis 
of the need of a public philosophy 
when millions of Americans hoped 
that love would find a way to beat 
God's law? 








American Catholics 
and §cholarship 


by John 


I, scholars dwell in ivory towers, 
it may be the best example of segre- 
gated housing in the United States: 
few American-born Catholics ap- 
pear to occupy them. Furthermore, 
some of these reputed tower dwel- 
lers have shaken the earth in a man- 
ner not recorded by seismographs 
Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud and 
John Dewey are just a few of the 
possible examples. Dewey revolu- 
tionized education, Freud, psychia- 
try and Marx a large part of the 
world. Each of these men was in the 
last analysis a social scientist. Each 
was also something of a philoso- 
pher. 

When you put social science and 
philosophy together, you get a 
weapon of social change in the in- 
tellectual world almost equal to the 
hydrogen bomb in the material 
world. Thus materialistic and secu- 
laristic philosophers have been har- 
nessed to some questionable social 
science and threaten the Christian 


J. Kane 


heritage of the Western world. It 
can only be opposed by combining 
Catholic philosophy and sound so- 
cial science. This has yet to be done. 
One reason the world has been revo- 
lutionized in the wrong direction is 
the terrible lack of Catholics emi- 
nent in social science. It 
course, not the only reason. 


is, of 


Tous dearth of social scientists is 
part of a larger and equally disturb- 
ing situation: the general lack of 
non-clerical, native-born American 
scholars in most fields. Suppose 
you try to recall as rapidly as pos- 
sible the names of some outstanding 
scholars in this country. The names 
of certain priests immediately leap 
into your mind, as for instance, 
Reverend John Courtney Murray, 
S.J. In terms of their numbers the 
American Catholic clergy has cer- 
tainly been a prolific fount of schol- 
arship. But now, try to recall some 


laymen. Jacques Maritain and 





Etienne Gilson are probably in the 
front of your mind. Both are for- 
eign-born Catholics. One is a con- 
vert. There are some native born 
American Catholic laymen, other 
than converts, who are scholars, but 
their numbers are few, in fact dis- 
proportionately few in a population 
of almost thirty million Catholics 
with over two hundred colleges or 
universities of their own. 

One study, The Origins of Amer- 
ican Scientists, concludes that Cath- 
olics eminent in the field of physical 
science are few. Another study, 
The Younger American Scholar 
states, “Catholic institutions, 
though exceptionally unproductive 
in all areas of scholarship, achieve 
their best record in sciences” (page 
99). The sciences here refer to 
physical science and the former 
study cited seems to indicate that 
this statement is indeed damning 
with faint praise. 

Another study by Francis Bello in 
Fortune Magazine found that only 
5% of 107 young scientists forty or 
under judged outstanding by their 
colleagues were Catholics, but none 
of these Catholics has any religious 
affiliation today. (As cited in Time 
Magazine, XXII1:76.) These are 
non-Catholic sources and some 
Catholic readers may suspect a con- 
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scious or unconscious bias existed 
in these studies. What then do Cath- 
olic sources reveal? 


KE veay other year The American 
Catholic Who's Who is issued. List- 
ings here are confined to Catholics 
considered eminent in. their fields. 
Only a little more than a fourth of 
the names in The American Catho- 
lic Who’s Who are also found in 
Who's Who in America, This ap- 
pears to mean that eminent Catho- 
lies are most likely to be found in 
the Catholic publication even 
though not included in Who's Who. 
It is a type of protected competition 
which will certainly reveal, as well 
as any such source can, who is emi- 
nent in the Catholic group and in 
what fields. 

A random sample was made of 
the 1954-55 edition of The American 
Catholic Who's Who by taking the 
names on every tenth page of a total 
of almost five hundred names. It 
showed that 57.6% of persons listed 
fell into three fields: clergy (29%), 
lawyers (19.6%), and educators 
(9.0%). Physical scientists ac- 
counted for only 2% of the names 
and in the sampler under discussion 
not a single person identified him- 
self as a social scientist. 

In other words, if clerics are ex- 
cluded for purposes of this analysis, 
most eminent Catholics in this list- 
ing are lawyers; next, educators 
No doubt some social scientists and 
physical scientists may be concealed 
under this term, The only conclu- 
sion, however, seems to be that such 
an analysis of a purely Catholic 
source merely tends to confirm 
what is found in secular studies. 


Now it is no mean achievement 
that Catholics account for so many 
eminent clergymen, attorneys and 
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educators. This can be placed 
proudly on the credit side of the 
ledger. But lest such satisfaction be 
replaced by smugness a disquieting 
question must be raised: why are 
there so few outstanding physical 
and social scientists among Amer- 
ican Catholics? The importance of 
either field in American society can 
scarcely be debated. Some physical 
scientists are called from their lab- 
oratories to assume positions of 
great importance in the world of 
commerce, business and govern- 
ment. Research in social science has 
had its impact in legislative halls, 
courts, prisons, social agencies, edu- 
cation and even within the Ameri- 
can family. 


A RECENT pamphlet of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Educational Association 
has made the claim that only public 
schools can teach the concept of 
brotherhood. It is based upon re- 
search in social psychology, 
although a competent college sopho- 
more would note that the NEA pub- 
lication failed to make an essential 
distinction also found in psycho- 
logical research. The average reader 
will never note or know this distine- 
tion and may conclude, what the 
Educational Policies Commission 
wishes him to conclude: private 





Whether we like it or not, this is the day 
of science and, says John J. Kane, it is 
rapidly becoming the day of social science. 
Here is an urgent call to our young men and 
women to cast off their present inertia as 
regards real scholarship and win distinction 
in the field of Catholic social thought. With- 
out this Catholics can never exercise the 
leadership demanded of them in our society. 
Dr. Kane is Associate Professor and Head 
of the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. He is the author of 
Marriage and the Family and the recently 
published Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America. 
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education is un-American. Sterili- 
zation laws now existing in about 
twenty-seven states are based 
largely upon antiquated and inac- 
curate evidence, yet some states 
continue to administer them. These 
are merely two examples out of 
many that could be produced to 
show that the dearth of Catholics 
eminent in social science has made 
it possible for vested interests to 
distort social science in terms of 
their own philosophies. 


W HETHER we like it or not, this is 
the day of science. It is rapidly be- 
coming the day of social science, 
Underlying a great deal of social sci- 
ence is a great deal of unnoted phi- 
losophy. Philosophy is the study 
of ultimate values. Social science 
deals with immediate values. Some 
Catholics appear to forget that ulti- 
mate values are associated with im- 
mediate values. A husband and wife 
cannot live happily together, In 
terms of the immediate value the 
only logical solution is a divorce and 
remarriage to another. But associ- 
ated with this immediate value is 
the ultimate value of eternal happi- 
ness by living in conformity with 
God’s law. Therefore an immediate 
value is superseded by an ultimate 
and higher value. Divorce is an im- 
possible solution, 

In a great deal of contemporary 
social science, the immediate and 
ultimate values have become identi- 
cal, or to put it another way, he- 
donism becomes an immediate and 
ultimate good. To counteract this 
situation we require a social science 
in its own right but based upon an 
adequate philosophy. This we shall 
never achieve until well-trained 
Catholics enter the field of social 
science in increasing numbers and 
achieve distinction there. Philoso- 


phy alone is not enough in the kind 
of world in which we live. 


‘Ten truth of this last statement is 
only too evident in contemporary 
America. Again and again the Popes 
and our own American bishops have 
been far ahead of their times in so 
cial policies. Their statements on 
labor, race relations, education and 
demography have been more liberal 
than those of many American lib- 
erals. Yet the Roman Catholic 
Church in America is stereotyped 
as reactionary and authoritarian in 
every aspect of life. Catholic social 
thought in American life is not re- 
pudiated by non-Catholics: it is not 
even known. Even if it were known 
it can never be translated into ac- 
tion without the help of competent 
social scientists who know and un- 
derstand it. For the most part these 
must be Catholics trained in Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. 

Here we encounter several prob- 
lems. First, we do not send our 
Catholic boys and girls on to higher 
education in adequate numbers. 
Second, those who do achieve a col- 
lege education fail to enter gradu- 
ate schools in proportionate num- 
bers to train for scholarship. Third, 
a number of Catholic boys and girls 
attend non-Catholic colleges and 
universities and even if they should 
develop into first-class social scien- 
lists it is unlikely that they will be 
aware of Catholic social thought and 
thus are incapable of publicizing it 
and translating it into action. This 
problem deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of every American Cath- 
olic. 


I Na national survey by Helen Davis 
made in 1947 of 10,063 high school 


seniors, it 
Jewish 


was found that 68% of 


seniors, 36% of Protestant 
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seniors but only 25°, of Catholic 
seniors entered college (On Getting 
into College, page 15). Since Cath- 
olics are predominantly an urban 
people a study of city children may 
be more meaningful. Such a study 
of 5,564 high school seniors was 
made. It revealed that 64% of Jew- 
ish seniors, 43°, of Protestant sen- 
iors but only 26° 
iors tried 
page 20) 

To check on these 
studies the writer analyzed state- 
ments from juniors in a Catholic 
and a public high school in a Mid- 
western city regarding their inten- 
tions of entering college. It should 
be noted that this is merely what 
these boys say toward the end of 
their third year of high school. 
There is ample reason to believe 
that many who intended then to 
enter college will not do so. Some 
who did not intend to enter college 
at that point may change their 
minds but this appears less likely. 

Among sixty-eight male students 
in a Catholie high school, 27.9°, did 
not intend to go to college. In the 
public high school studied, 32.1% 
of the Catholic boys did not wish to 
attend college. Only 22.5% of the 
Protestant boys made the same re- 
sponse, There are only five Jewish 
boys in this public high school, so 
from a statistical point, their re- 
sponses have little meaning. How- 
ever, all five expected to 
college. 

For the reader not familiar with 
statistics it is important to point out 
that these are percentages and in 
this case have no relationship with 
the number of Catholics in the 
population. If numerically we hoped 
to send proportionately as many 
Catholic boys to college as non- 
Catholic boys, we would require the 


of Catholie sen- 


to enter college (ibid., 


obtain some 


attend 
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same percentage as Protestants and 
Jews. It is even less comforting to 
recall that while empirical evi- 
dence is lacking, it seems likely that 
fewer Catholic children enter and 
complete high school non- 
Catholie children 


than 


W es confronted with such sta- 
tistics Catholics usually take refuge 
in statements that many Catholics 
are immigrants and most Catholics 
have less money than non-Catholics. 
Unfortunately for the first argu- 
ment, Helen Davis found that more 
Jewish high school seniors were 
children of immigrants than high 
school seniors who were Catholics. 
There is some evidence that eco- 
nomic inability of Catholic parents 
to send their children to college is a 
factor. In the study of a_ public 
and Catholic high school in a Mid- 
west city, ten per cent of the fathers 
of Protestant juniors were factory 
workers; twenty-one per cent of the 
fathers of Catholic juniors in public 
school were factory workers. In the 
Catholic high school seventeen per 
cent of the fathers were factory 
workers. Among fathers of non- 
Catholic boys in public school, 
fourteen-and-a-half per cent were 
executives; only seven-tenths of one 
per cent of the Catholic boys’ fa- 
thers were executives. In the Cath- 
olic school only 1% of the fathers 
were executives. But it is not solely 
money that can explain failure of 
Catholic parents in this instance. 
Again, Helen Davis found that 
teachers, whose low salaries are no- 
torious, send their children to col- 
lege in incredibly large numbers. 


I, the minds of too many Catholic 
parents today perhaps there still 
lingers a misconception that schol- 
arship is a priest's work. They can 
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understand a boy’s becoming a 
physician, a lawyer, a business man 
but imagine the reaction of many a 
Catholic parent whose son said he 
wished to become a sociologist, an 
economist or an anthropologist! 
Unless these attitudes are changed 
we shall continue to lack social 
scientists and we shall be unable to 
find teachers to staff our colleges 
when the postwar birthrate reaches 
them. 

Vocations have simply not kept 
pace with the demand for priests 
and religious. Even if they were 
sharply stepped up tomorrow the 
increased demands for priests in 
our colleges will be at least rivaled 
by the increased demand for priests 
to staff the new parishes which are 
inevitable in terms of the birthrate. 
Catholic parents must be convinced 
that Catholic scholarship can also 
be a form of Catholic Action. 

Since fewer Catholics do enter 
college, it is obvious that fewer yet 
will go on to graduate schools. 
Economic factors probably enter 
into this situation even less than 
they may on the undergraduate 
level. Because of the selective serv- 
ice almost all universities have 
found a rapid drop in graduate en- 
rollments. As a result fellowships 
and scholarships are more available 
than ever. If Catholic young men 
and women fail to apply for them, it 
may indicate, what appears to be 
only too true, failure of even Cath- 
olic college graduates to have a full 
appreciation of the importance of 
scholarship. This is certainly con- 
trary to Catholic tradition. It is cer- 
tainly not true in Europe. Perhaps 
American Catholies forget that they 
have a tradition of scholarship ante- 
dating every state university in the 
United States and the whole Ivy 


League 
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B UT not only must more Catholics 
go to college and graduate schools, 
they must go to Catholic institu- 
tions. Nowhere else will they learn 
and appreciate Catholic social 
thought. Unfortunately, even 
among those Catholic boys in the 
high schools in a Midwestern city 
who wish to attend college, a sur- 
prising number prefer a non-Cath- 
olic institution. Of the Catholic 
boys enrolled in the public schools 
about one out of every three indi- 
cated he would enter a non-Catho- 
lic college. Even in the Catholic 
high school, about one out of four 
said the same. The presence of 
state universities with their lower 
tuition rates for residents may 
partly explain this choice. Certain 
courses such as pharmacy and vet- 
erinary medicine, not available in 
nearby Catholic schools may also 
help to explain it for some. 

With due allowances for these 
possible reasons, it is still difficult 
to understand why so many Catho- 
lic boys still prefer non-Catholic 
education. Admittedly, if all Cath- 
olics applied to Catholic colleges 
they could not be accommodated. 
When the postwar birthrate reaches 
the college level this will be even 
more true. Here is a problem for 
Catholic education. 


0, the basis of available evidence 
it seems clear that there is a dearth 


of Catholie lay scholars. Conse- 
quences of this dearth are only too 
obvious, especially in the field of 
social and physical science. Causes 
of this dearth are failure to send 
Catholic boys and girls to college 
and graduate school in proportion- 
ate numbers, and failure to stimul- 
ate a desire for the scholarly life 
What can be done about it? 

The answer to the economic prob- 
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lem, so far as it exists is relatively 
simple. Money can be and must be 
raised to pay full scholarships for 
Catholic youth capable of and eager 
to attend college. Catholic philan- 
thropy has yet to fail Catholic enter- 
prise. But Catholic philanthropy 
eannot overcome Catholic inertia. 
Our young men and women must 
be aroused to the great need for lay 
Catholic the United 
States. 
There is 


scholars in 
little glory and less 
money in scholarship but it is an 
essential method of advancing God’s 
kingdom in contemporary America. 
Without it Catholics can never exer- 
the leadership demanded of 
them in our society. The Church 
will continually be regarded as anti- 
intellectual, anti-liberal in 


cise 


social 
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policy. The lies and canards about 
Catholicism will remain unan- 
swered and unchallenged in large 
part. The great contributions of 
Catholic social thought will remain 
unknown and unused in a nation 
and a world which stand in such 
desperate need of it. 

In the last century humble Cath- 
olies struggled to retain their faith 
for their children and themselves in 
a virulently anti-Catholic nation. 
They built the churches and ele- 
mentary schools that helped Catho- 
lic America survive. The Church has 
now caught her breath in the United 
States, but future progress is partly 
dependent upon development of 
Catholic scholarship. This is the 
problem of Catholic America in the 
mid-twentieth century. 


Christmas Journey 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


HW E need not travel very far lo find 

The little One of Whom all men have heard, 
For every waiting heart and seeking mind 
Can build with love a cradle for the Word. 
There is a Light which beckons endlessly 
Across the long and winding ways of earth; 
If we accept and learn humility 

We find a Stable housing holy Birth. 

The Son of God holds out His baby hands 
And they are filled with lasting peace and strong 
Enough to hold the universe in bands 

Of mercy, love and endless angel-song. 

Each heart was made for following the Star, 
We need not travel long nor travel far. 





Christ’s Native 


by STEPHEN A. 


Waa is the Holy Land like in 
this year of 1955? What does the 
pilgrim who has just returned from 
it say about the native land of our 
Lord? In general, how is Palestine 
faring and what of the Holy Places? 
Numerous are the accounts writ- 
ten by travelers to the cities, towns 
and villages of Palestine, the land 
to which Abraham, the father of the 
Hebrew people, was called by the 
Almighty and beckoned to, as it 
were, by the finger of the Omnipo- 
tent. Through the decades, volumes 
upon volumes have been composed 
by distinguished visitors to the Holy 
Places made sacred by the presence 
of the Saviour of all mankind. 
From the days of Abraham—-two 
thousand years before Christ—Pal- 
estine has caught the imagination, 
attention and love of divers people. 
An imposing accumulation of im- 
pressions has been left of which 
posterity can take advantage. It is 
as though by reading them one were 
loaned so many eyes and minds 
with which to see and appreciate 
the Holy Land. The most trust- 
worthy eyes are those of the Evan- 
gelists and the most stirring books 
are the four Gospels. This brief ac- 
count gives a few highlights of a 
modern traveler's journey to the 
cradle of Christianity made in 1955. 


Land in 1955 


JANTO, O.F.M. 


Tus Christian pilgrim cannot help 
but reflect on the history of the 
Jews. What extraordinary personal- 
ities it has produced from Abraham 
to Isaac, whom Abraham was about 
to sacrifice literally but was stayed 
by the hand of an angel; from Isaac 
to Jacob, whose twelve sons gave 
rise to the twelve tribes of Israel; 
from Jacob to Moses, saved from 
death by being hidden in the bul- 
rushes by his nurse, to become later 
the leader of the Jews, sufferers of 
oppression in Egypt for 436 years; 
and from Moses to Josue, who led 
the oppressed Jews out of Egyp- 
tian bondage to the Promised Land. 

In that land of promise was to 
be born the Saviour, Emmanuel, 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity become flesh and dwelling 
among men. He was a Jew, though 
with Gentile blood in His veins be- 
sause of the marriage of Ruth, the 


Moabitess, to Booz from whom 





Stephen A. Janto, O.F.M., M.A., Ph.D., 
reviews with singular understanding and 
sympathy the strained, tense relations be- 
tween the two Oriental peoples, the Jews 
and the Arabs, who are now in possession of 
the land called holy. Father Janto has re- 
cently visited Israel, the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Egypt 
At present he is teaching history at St. Bona- 
venture University. 
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Christ descended. The perfect wo- 
man, the mother of our Lord, was 
a Jewess. The Apostles were Jews. 
The very beginnings of Christian- 
ity were shaped by Jews. What 
Christian could harbor hard feelings 
against a race that gave so much to 
Christendom, that gave Christianity 
itself to us, and Christ, its divine 
Founder? 


Tue portion of Palestine that is 
today in the possession of the Jews 
is highly militarized. One evidence 
of this is the law governing military 
training which became effective 
October 1, 1949. It calls for one 
year’s compulsory training for both 
men and women: for all men aged 
18 to 29 and women 18 to 26. There 
is also a reserve corps for men and 
women. Men up to the age of 49 and 
women up to 34 are included. The 
only exemptions fall to mothers and 
expectant mothers. Soldiers on ac- 
tive duty receive about three dollars 
a month. 

This tells one immediately that 
the Jews are living in an armed 
camp, a condition stemming from 
the adoption of a plan by the United 
Nations General Assembly, on No- 
vember 29, 1947, to slice Palestine 
in two, to partition it into an Arab 
and a Jewish state. There was to be 
an international zone comprising 
the area of Jerusalem. The Jews 
accepted the partition plan for the 
obvious reason that it gave them a 
foundation for an independent Jew- 
ish state. The Arabs, needless to 
say, resisted the partition plan. As 
a consequence, there flared up the 
Israeli-Arab War of 1948-49, when 
the British relinquished their man- 
date over Palestine on May 15, 1948. 
The Jews, already prepared some- 
what in advance, moved in and took 
by force of arms what the British, 
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finding the going difficult, were 
willing to wash their hands of. By 
the thousands, the Arabs fled the 
land that the British abandoned and 
the Jews occupied. A curious situ- 
ation arose. 


I, is apparent that the times were 
never so propitious for the realiza- 
tion of a national Jewish homeland 
than shortly after World War II 
The number of Jewish refugees 
mounted formidably in Europe 
More than ever the pressure was on 
for a homeland but the emphasis 
was placed on the refugees who 
needed a home. It seemed the hu- 
mane thing to insist on a national 
haven, on a land that could be called 
their own, where they might remain 
unmolested. Europe, too, would be 
glad for it would solve one of its 
serious problems. 

Ex-President Harry S. Truman, 
then in the White House, announced 
publicly he was for the creation of 
the new country of Israel. Within 
a fortnight he changed his mind 
from being for it to being against 
and then finally to being for it again. 

As the Jews were making homes 
in Israel, multitudes of Arabs who 
had been rooted there peacefully, 
and knew no other native soil, were 
finding themselves homeless. The 
Middle East was acquiring a refugee 
problem on mammoth proportions 
as Arabs moved into Lebanon, 
Syria, Transjordan and Egypt——the 
countries bordering on Israel. 


ra Arabs declare them- 
selves Palestinians. 


Alone in Jeri- 
cho with some English-speaking 
Arabs, evicted from their homes, | 
heard them discuss the refugee 
problem. “We shall return,” main- 
tained four of the five, “to the ter- 
ritory we lost.” The fifth spoke but 
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once: “Palestine is dead.” Today, 
what was Palestine is divided into 
the two areas of Israel and ‘Trans- 
jordan, the one a republic and the 
other a kingdom, the former in the 
political grip of the Jews and the 
latter in that of the Arabs. Within 
these two countries, separated by 
a most irregular corridor of no 
man’s land, lie all the Holy Places, 
dear to the hearts of Christians 
everywhere. Barbed wire is strung 
on either side of the corridor which 
is brightly lit up at night to pre- 
vent raiding bands from trespassing 
unnoticed. Guards are mounted, 
keeping vigilant watch, like sentries 
in a prisoner of war compound. This 
is the Holy Land of 


1955. 


alestine of 


J; RUSALEM itself, the Holy City, is 
a picture in miniature of what has 
befallen the Holy Land. It, too, is 
cut in two and likewise most irregu- 
larly. Between the old part of the 
city in Arab territory and the new 
Jerusalem in Jewish hands there is 
virtually no communication. Once 
the pilgrim crosses from the old to 
the new city, he is prohibited from 
returning. A letter mailed in Arab 
Jerusalem, destined for an address 
a few hundred yards away in the 
new city, is not sent there directly, 
The Arabs and the Jews do no busi- 
ness to speak of. The letter will go 
to a neutral country, such as 
France, and then it will be for- 
warded to Israel. A one-way street 
policy governs Arab-Israel relations, 
Once the crossing is made from 
Arab lands to Israel there is no way 
back. The exit from the Middle East 
must then be made from Israel. 
It is true, however, that during 
the periods from December 15 to 
January 15, at Easter time, and for 
the Feast of the Epiphany excep- 
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tions may be made and bona-fide 
pilgrims may be permitted to cross 
the border from Israel and return. 
But the wearying red tape processes 
have to be faced and the severe re- 
strictions on time stringently ob- 
served. 

To avoid being haunted by the 
lack of time, pilgrims have learned 
to take the long approach to our 
Lord’s native land. The route is via 
Beirut, Lebanon; then, over the Le- 
banese range of mountains to Da- 
mascus, Syria; from there to Am- 
man, the Capital of Transjordan 
and finally to Jerusalem, to the old 
walled city of the Arabs. 

It is while on this journey that 
one sees signs that tell him all is not 
well with the ancient land that gave 
us the Redeemer. On the hillsides 
of Amman, tents and caves are the 
homes of tuberculosis-ridden Arab 
refugees in this year of 1955, seven 
years after the hostilities began be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. Not only in 
Amman but outside of Jericho there 
is a tent-city of some thirty-thou- 
sand refugees. More than twice that 
number are in the outskirts of Da- 
mascus. Two-hundred-thousand 
refugees are in the Gaza strip of 
Egypt. More thousands of Arab 
refugees are in Lebanon and Arabia 
These are unpleasant signs that 
forewarn the approaching pilgrim 
and bespeak the strained, tense re- 
lations between two Oriental 
ples who now possess the 
called holy. 


peo- 
land 


‘Lue Jews bemoan the harshness of 
the Arabs who will not let them into 
Transjordan even for the briefest 
visit to the Wailing Wall of their 
forefathers; and the Arabs deeply 
resent the Jews who will not permit 
the exiled Arabs to return to what 
is now Israel] to resume living in the 
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land where they were born, to the 
surroundings familiar to them. 
Meanwhile, the Pontifical Mission 
carries on a tremendous work of 
charity, providing the refugees with 
food, clothing and shelter. Likewise, 
‘the UN Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East deserves unstinted praise. But 
these furnish only a temporary 
remedy and certainly no cure. 

Pockets of Arabs remain in Is- 
rael. The reason: some Arabs had 
not the strength to flee nor the 
nor the time. Others took 
their chances by staying on. Of the 
approximately seventy-thousand 
Arabs remaining, the bulk are cen- 
tered in Tel Aviv-Jalfa, Haifa, Acre 
and Nazareth. Their lot is not an 
easy one. The sector around Naza- 
reth, for example, is treated as a 
quasi-military zone. To leave it, an 
Arab must have a permit, much like 
a soldier going on pass. There is 
fear of the Arab moving too freely 
and indiscriminately through Is- 
rael, or of getting out of hand. Un- 
employment is extensive. 

’artly to ameliorate this 
nomic condition, the Catholic 
Church under Franciscan auspices 
plans to build a huge basilica, which 
will be, when finished, the most 
beautiful temple of worship in the 
Middle East. Replacing an eigh- 
teenth century structure, the basil- 
ica will enclose the hallowed spot 
where the Archangel Gabriel 
greeted the world’s only sinless 
creature as “full of grace.” The 
work on this project got underway 
in January of this year. 


means 


eco- 


Fon the most part the shrines of 
the Holy Land 
the hands of Catholics 
cellent condition. 
superbly 


those exclusively in 
are in ex- 
Some of them are 
constructed, richly 
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adorned with mosaics depicting ap 
propriate biblical history and with 
fitting symbolism. Among these 
may be mentioned the shrines on 
Mt. Thabor, at Gethsemani, at the 
Dormition on the Sea of Galilee near 
the Mount of Beatitudes, on the hill- 
side near Bethlehem where the choir 
of angels appeared to the Shep- 
herds, at Ain Karem where the Visi- 
tation occurred, and the Chapel of 
the Flagellation. These are gems. 
They are like enormous reliquaries 
enclosing precious relics. 

One would think that the most 
gorgeous of all the shrines would be 
those where our Lord was born, 
where the Last Supper took place 
and our Lord was buried. However, 
it is not so. For varied reasons there 
has been a centuries-long trend to- 
ward retaining the sfatus quo at 
these three shrines. The Jews now 
have the Cenacle or the place of the 
Last Supper; Catholics, Greek Or- 
thodox and Armenians jointly con- 
trol the Holy Sepulcher, whereas the 
keys to its entrance have been with 
the Mohammedans since the Middle 
Ages; and the fourth - century 
church built over the place of the 
Nativity in the days of St. Helena, 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, 
belongs to the Greek Orthodox. 
Blackened from age, this massive 
church encompassing the cave of 
Bethlehem lacks all the warmth 
commonly associated with a house 
of worship. The church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, which goes back to 
the Crusades, has its facade but- 
tressed with ugly, slanting steel 
girders to keep it from collapsing. 
The Cenacle is an empty room, stark 
vacant, not a piece of furniture 
in it. 

Understandably enough, pilgrims 
arriving at these historic places suf- 
fer a poignant disappointment. 
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Catholics have firmly established 
rights to worship at the Holy Sepul- 
cher and at the cave of Bethlehem. 
But circumstances most deli- 
cate: One must proceed with utmost 
caution in order never to violate the 
minutest rights of others. This con- 
dition has existed for centuries. At 
the Cenacle there is no religious 
function 


are 


Berwass 1917-47 an enormous 
amount the 
shrines. It was the thirty-year pe- 
riod during which the British held 
the mandate Palestine. Pre- 
viously, under the Ottoman Turks, 
whose rule extended uninterrupt- 
edly, save for a brief interval, from 
1516 until 1917, a stretch of four- 
hundred years, it was practically 
impossible to attend to the sacred 
places properly. Since the partition- 
ing of Palestine by the United Na- 
tions, the 


of work was done on 


over 


shrines in themselves 


have not undergone any appreciable 


But there has been a 
marked fluctuation of Catholic pop- 
ulations in the the 
shrines located in Israel. 

For example, the flourishing 
Catholic parish at Ain Karem no 
longer exists. It has been reduced 
to half-a-dozen Catholics, including 
the Franciscan and = lay 
brother who custodians of 
that splendid and attractive shrine 
of the Visitation. 
ter at Tiberias has one aged Fran- 
ciscan, with but two other 
Catholies left. Terra Santa College, 
the main focus of Franciscan high 
education in new Jerusalem, was 
forced to close its doors. It is pres- 
ently the Jewish University and the 
seat of the National Library of Israel 

Catholic activity in Israel is con- 
fined largely to areas of Arab con- 
centration. In Nazareth the 


change 


environs of 


priest 


act as 
The Catholic cen- 


one or 


Fran 
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ciscans still maintain a school for 
seven-hundred Arab boys. There 
are other schools too, in Jaffa and 
Acre. And also schools for girls. 
There is a sizeable number of Greek 
Catholics whose parochial activities 
are intact. But the war wrought 
profound changes in Catholic ac- 
tivity in Israel. With the departure 
of Arab Catholics, this was inevil- 
able. 


Oven changes are in progress in 
Palestine that are all to the good 
No one who visits both Israel and 
Transjordan can fail to note how 
Israel is rapidly building up and 
modernizing. But there is much 
that is hoary with age in Israel and 
will be for a long time to come; 
similarly, there is not a little in 
Transjordan that is just as new as 
anything in Israel, including roads, 
homes, schools and the royal palace 
Jerusalem is usually taken as an 
excellent illustration of the mod 
ernity of Israel and the backward- 
ness of Transjordan, representative, 
by implication, of the Arab world 
The old part of the city is Arab and 
this ancient part contrasts vividly 
with the new part belonging to the 
Jews. However, it is well to keep in 
mind that other cities, too, are di 
vided into old and new 
old and new Florence, an old and 
new Rome. Old Jerusalem 
tinues with its crooked narrow, cob- 
blestoned streets, for it would he a 
monumental task to straighten and 
widen them, were this desirable 
Just as the Arabs have built a 
new Cairo, a new Damascus, a new 
Beirut, a new Amman, so they were 
in the process of erecting a new 
Jerusalem long before the partition 
of Palestine, and doing it with mea- 
ger funds, without foreign help. The 
Jews are working feverishly 


There is an 
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with visible results. But they are 
getting international help. It is es- 
timated that Israel has obtained 
American aid-——private and govern- 
mental—-to the tune of some nine- 
hundred-million. 


Ax interesting sidelight in the up- 
building of Israel is the role of the 
kibbutz, which calls for a communal 
life and demands a personal sacri- 
fice to an almost heroic degree. In 
this type of community parents 
sleep at home; children in a com- 
munity building, where they are fed, 
dressed and guided. Parents eat in 
a public dining hall, bathe at a com- 
munal bathhouse, draw clothing 
from the community warehouse 
Parents live in a house that has no 
need of a stove, a pantry or a refrig- 
erator. The people use no money, 
are paid no salaries, have no per- 
sonal savings. If one were to for- 
sake the kibbutz way of life, he 
would go out penniless from his 
community. This is life under a 
pure type of communism. This is 
the kibbutz system in its most rigid 
form. 

Twenty years before there was an 
Israel there were kibbutzim. Living 
together in this fashion the Jews 
were better able to survive, prosper 
and protect themselves against the 
Arabs. With the creation of Israel 
the kibbutz served a useful purpose 
They became garrisoned communi- 
ties along the frontier and armed to 
defend Israel. 


Q. the several kinds of co-opera- 
tive communities in Israel, the kib- 
butz and the kvutzah have been the 


“cornerstone of Jewish settlement 
on the land” and “the backbone of 
Israel's defense.” By June 30, 1949, 
about 250 of 350 co-operative settle- 
ments were of the kvutzah-kibbutz 
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type (ef. Collier's Encyclopedia, ed 
1952, Vol. XI, p. 217). 

This indicates that it is not only 
the asset of foreign funds that has 
helped greatly in building up Israel! 
but also the severest personal sacri- 
fices of Jewish immigrants who 
have been recompensed by hardly 
anything more than their daily 
bread and butter. These sacrifices 
win one’sadmiration. But they show 
that Israel has not been backing the 
free enterprise system to the hilt 
Today, however, the trend in Israel, 
which is only just gathering mo- 
mentum, is toward individualism 
Parents desire their children to liv 
with them; they want to dispose of 
their own earnings. All of which im- 
plies that there is no new way of 
life in development but a slow 
switch back to the traditional fam- 
ily life. 


(armetses have ever maintained 
an unbroken, deep-seated interest 
and fascination for Christ's native 
land. Almost all of the holy places 
are in their possession. By far the 
greater number have been cared for 
by the Franciscans for centuries 
The tense truce prevailing between 
Arab and Jew in general and be- 
tween Israel and Transjordan in 
particular necessarily puts the holy 
places, though safeguarded, in a 
precarious position. An _ interna- 
tional zone of six square miles, tak- 
ing in both Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, has been proposed. In_ this 
zone are places sacred to Chris- 
tians, Jews and Mohammedans, to 
both Oriental and Occidental 
gious groups. 

The United Nations, as well as 
the Holy See, favors the establish- 
ment of this international zone. It 
would definitely lessen tension in 
the Middle Fast 


reli 


Two preliminary 
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conditions are requisite: (1) that 
the Arab Legion be removed from 
Jerusalem; (2) that the Israeli seat 
of government be returned to Tel 
Aviv. The United Nations, which 
backed the partition of Palestine, 
also backed these two proposals. 
The Jews accepted partition but 
refused to keep its government at 
Tel Aviv. The Arabs have stood firm 
against the creation of Israel in the 
first place and reject any notion of 
withdrawing their forces from the 
old walled city of Jerusalem while 
the Israeli government is located in 
the new city so close by. 


W: at of the other holy places not 
in the proposed international zone” 
It would be a relief if each of these 
were given autonomy or sovereign- 
ty, using the Vatican City State as a 
model. Or could not the shrines be 
accorded international protection 
during this critical period, such as 
that afforded by the UN Trustee- 
ship Council to the Hebrew Univer- 
sity on Mount Scopus, which is in 
Arab-held territory and therefore 
cut off from Jewish Jerusalem? 
There are no other shrines in all 
the world that mean so much to so 


17%) 


Even Moslems and Jews re- 
vere them. Those hallowed places 
ought to be beyond any selfish na- 
tional interest, either of this era of 
history or any future one. They 
belong to all mankind, for Christ 
Who made them sacred is the Sav- 
iour of all mankind. 

Christ's native land in 1955 is a 
divided one, like Korea, Germany, 
Viet-Nam, China and Ireland. 
These are divided countries in a 
divided world. These are outward 
signs of an inner conflict of spirit. 
The unifying balm is divine grace, 
poured out through the crucified 
Christ. The hope for a sane solution 
to hostile divisiveness lies with 
those in possession of the good will 
of which God’s angels sang over 
Bethlehem’s hills. It behooves 
statesmen to meditate on the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, who dem- 
onstrates that Christ is the Messias, 
the Divine One long anxiously 
awaited. He is the Expected of Na- 
tions. He is the Prince of Peace. 
With the recognition of that Prince, 
a long step will be made toward the 
acquisition of His peace, which is 
universal, for both the East and the 
West, with none excluded 


Inany, 








Buffalo 
Christmas 


Carol 


by Charles A, Brady 





BUFFALO, Dec. 25th. That's the way they dated the AP dispatch. 
Breaking on December 26th—in the song the Feast of St. Stephen, in 
dreary fact a morning of eggnog and plum pudding hangovers—it momen- 
tarily lifted the gloom from millions of straphangers in subways and 
commuters in suburban locals. Buffalo seemed so far away and so snow- 
bound up there on the Canadian border, under the icy puma-pad of fro- 
zen Erie, Lake of the Indian Cat Nation. And the story had the proper 
holiday ingredients: holly and mistletoe; plenty of snow flakes; the 
little match girl with her face pressed against a plate-glass pane. Only, 
in this case, it was, instead, a department store Santa Claus, drunk on 
Christmas Eve, who ended happily in a City Hospital room with a Christ- 
mas tree all his own, a turkey dinner, and a pretty nurse. 


Tar not the whole story, of course, good as it is in its Belinda Crat- 
chit roast-goose sort of way. The whole story was much better, only 
you couldn’t print it. The Santa knew—but who was going to believe 
a flophouse bum who wouldn't even work again till an April ice-breaker 





opened Buffalo Harbor and the long 
ships started moving up the Lakes? 
Officer Carmichael knew, but, very 
wisely, he didn’t talk. The Lions on 
the Monument knew. Being marble, 
quite naturally they kept their 
snow-sealed mouths shut. The local 
reporter had a dim glimmer of the 
truth—-said glimmer of appropriate 
Christmas bulb voltage and amper- 
age. But he was only a cub reporter 
with a weakness for literary allu- 
sion. He got O. Henry into the lead 
which made the City Desk pin his 
brash young ears back, He was 
right though. This was a story O. 
Henry should have written—the 
©. Henry of “A Municipal Report” 
who closed his best tale with the 
lyric query: “J wonder what's doing 
in Buffalo!” 


Tun usual things were doing in 
Buffalo that snow-hushed evening 
of December 24th. Trimming of 


trees, filling of stockings, wrapping 
of presents, assembling of electric 


train 
walks 


keep 


tracks, brisk 

it was always expedient to 
shoveling the snow 
started coming down in earnest on 
this winter city. The children, as 
Dr. Clement Moore once put it, were 
nestled all snug in their beds, while 
visions of sugar plums danced in 
their heads. 

Sugar plums, liquid variety, and 
not at all visionary, also danced in 
the bear’s head of that big child 
from Bergen, Norway, six-foot-two 
Klaus Christiansen, Santa for a fort- 
night. When five o’clock struck in 
the department store where he had 
been working, Klaus, for some rea- 
son that remains obscure—his ab- 
‘sent-mindedness had always been 
heroic—-had omitted to turn in his 
Santa suit. Klaus lived in a seaman’s 
hotel at the foot of lower Main 


once 


shoveling of © 


Street. He had not worked since the 
middle of November when the ship- 
ping season came to an end for the 
lakemen that is, he had _ not 
worked except for this two-week 
stint as Santa Claus. He was a little 
outsize for a regulation Santa, bul 
the odd fact that his first name was 
Klaus—-short for Nikolaus——struck 
an employment manager as being 
very funny. So Klaus got the job. 


| at 10 P. M. on Christmas Eve, 
Klaus stood lonely on a quiet down- 
town street, still in his red and 
white suit and full white beard, Be- 
hind him, in the bar he had just 
left, a juke box blared out “Good 
King Wenceslaus.” In one huge 
hand Klaus carried a toy lamb that 
baaed when you pressed it and, 
when you turned a key, tinkled out 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” In his 
pocket he had exactly two dollars 
and one N.F.T. bus token. He had 
begun by asking the bartender for 
glogg—the kind they served on win- 
ter nights in Oslo. The bartender 
had never heard of glégg. He had 
suggested slivovilz instead. Klaus 
took the suggestion. It turned out 
to be a mistake. 

So there Klaus stood, head spin- 
ning from the plum brandy he had 
taken aboard, a fresh bottle of slivo- 
vitz, unopened, tucked under the 
arm that did not hold the lamb. As 
a matter of fact, he should have had 





There was no mention in the AP dispatch 
of Nicholas of Myra, but it was he who, 
looking down on the holy night he shares 
with the Babe of Bethlehem, caught sight 
of Klaus, clad in the Saint's livery, 
lying in the snow. Not O. Henry, but 
Charles A. Brady tells the real story with 
its happy ending on Christmas Day. Mr. 
Brady is Chairman of the English Depart 
ment, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
author of Stage of Fools and contributor to 
numerous magazines. 


own 
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twenty-five dollars in his pocket, ex- 
cept for the slivovitz and for the 
fact that, that afternoon, two ragged 
children had stood watching him as 
a line of other children, who were 
not at all ragged, filed by with their 
requests. On his way to the mid- 
afternoon cigarette break, Klaus 
had passed the ragged children in 
another part of the store. Their 
cheeks were hollow and their eyes 
were big. 

“Well,” he had asked the little 
girl. “What is Santa going to bring 
you?” 

The child had shaken 
slowly. 

“Nothing, I guess,” she said. 

Klaus asked no questions. He did 
not have to. He lived close enough 
to the edge of destitution himself to 
know how things could go when the 
luck was running bad. He knew 
that, in theory, there were agencies 
which saw to it that no child lacked 
a toy on Christmas morning. He also 
knew that, in fact, it didn’t always 
work out that way. 

“What do you want?’ he asked 
her, knowing full well that it was a 
fatal question. 

The little girl nodded to a doll in 
the showcase. Klaus slipped the 
clerk a fin out of his own pocket. 

“Here,” he said. “Merry Christ- 
mas! What the little boy 
want?” 


her head 


does 


The little boy was a very little 
boy indeed. He could walk appar- 
ently but, if he could talk, he gave 
no evidence of that attainment. The 
little girl interpreted. 

“He wants the lamb,” she said. 

The lamb in question, a posh toy 
from France, came to eight dollars 
plus sales tax. Regretfully Klaus 
shook his massive head. 

“Tomorrow, maybe,” he said, 
hoping he would be forgiven the de- 
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ception. The refusal had made him 
miserable all the rest of the after- 
noon. Leaving the store, on a sud- 
den impulse he bought the lamb 
anyway. Maybe the kids would still 
be hanging about. They weren't. 


Now, balancing the lamb against 
the slivovitz, Klaus walked up Chip- 
pewa to Main and turned right. It 
was so cold the snow squeaked un- 
der his imitation leather boots. The 
street lamps were white windows of 
brightness where the flakes slipped 
past. Klaus shivered and took a first 
dram of slivovitz from the new bot- 
tle. After that, for a while, the 
flakes didn’t sting any more. They 
felt like slim cool fingers laid across 
his hot forehead. So, all alone, 
weaving a little, Klaus began his 
lonesome pilgrimage down the 
empty city streets on that night of 
all the year when a city is empty as 
never before. 

If the streets were empty, the 
flanking stores were not. From be- 
hind lighted plate glass windows 
gnomes in peaked hats and angels 
in haloes, ducks in boots and gi- 
raffes in striped cravats, looked out 
at Klaus. Some of the figures moved. 
To those that did Klaus drank a 
Christmas toast in slivovitz. In one 
window there were carollers strayed 
off a Christmas card. Klaus roared 
out a Norwegian song in their 
honor. He laughed back at a laugh- 
ing Santa whose gargantuan mirth, 
now that the streets were so silent, 
seemed to fill the night. He blew a 
mistletoeish kiss to certain New 
Year’s lady revelers who, since 
there’s husbandry in advertising, al- 
ready cavorted in certain of the 
windows. 

He took off his Santa cap for a 
minute or so in honor of the still 
metal soldiers and sailors who kept 
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their patient vigil before the Public 
Library. In front of them a dark 
fir tree, fragrant, resinous, hung 
with red and green bulbs, towered 
into the snowy night. The colored 
lights swung back and forth in the 
icy wind. Klaus could hear the light 
strands rub against the branches. 
Before the tree stood the municipal 
créche. A mesh of wire protected 
the Holy Family from roving van- 
dals, but not from the insistent 
snow that filtered in and lay silver 
on the golden straw. Klaus uncap- 
ped his slivovitz again, then thought 
better of it. Instead, he put a numb 
hand inside his pocket, took out the 
two dollar bills, wadded them into 
a tight little roll, and flipped the 
money in through the wire mesh. 
It lay in the straw just below the 
Child where the Kings had placed 
the gold caskets and the jewels. 

The sight of the sculptured beasts 
in the Crib set Klaus to thinking. He 
had a sudden overmastering desire 
to see real animals on the holy 
night. The Zoo was the obvious 
place, but the Zoo was six miles 
away across a snow-bound city. The 
gates were shut at five o'clock in 
winter and, even supposing he could 
scale the wall, he knew he would not 
be able to get into the animal 
houses. Ruminating, he put his 
right hand into his pocket and fin- 
gered the lone bus token. Beside it 
were several wrapped cubes. Klaus 
began to smile. They were the sugar 
lumps he kept for the Court Street 
mounted policeman’s horse. He 
would go to the police stables at the 
Front where once, years back, an 
American fortress had faced a Brit- 
ish one across Niagara River. 


QO, his way over to Niagara Street 
to thumb a ride, Klaus passed the 


bust of Verdi. It wore a beard of 
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snow which, after a quick swig of 
slivovitz, he respectfully brushed 
off. There was still a car or twe 
passing on Niagara Street. One of 
them, chains clanking a Buffalo 
winter obbligato on the white glazec 
streeets, gave Santa Claus a lift. Alt 
Vermont and Niagara, Klaus 
thanked the driver, got out, walked 
by the Peace Bridge that traced thin 
black threads against the blanket of 
white air, to the foot of Vermont, 
then between two snow-swollen 
brick pillars, and so to the bottom 
of the gentle slope where nestled the 
long low red building which had 
once been the mule barn for old 
Fort Porter and now housed the 
twenty-one horses that still be- 
longed to the city’s mounted police 
detachment. 


_ fenced corrals looked lone- 
some under the snow. There was a 
light in the front office, with the 
worn wooden floors, where they 
kept the silver trophy cups in the 
glass case, the faded photos on the 
wall, the wood plaque with the roll 
of honor on it and, at this season, a 
lighted Christmas tree. But Klaus 
did not go as far as the front office 
He turned into the stable door 
which, because of the danger of fire, 
was always open. After the sharp 
night air, it felt almost steamy in 
the stable. One could taste the good 
warm smell of hay and horse and 
leather. The four cats, who lived in 
the stable, were awake. They arched 
their backs and rubbed around 
Klaus’ Santa boots. The horses 
switched their tails, stamping a lit- 
tle. Captain and Dan, who remem 
bered Klaus, whickered to him 
They were the old timers, the veter- 
ans who knew how to work the 
crowds without hurting anyone 
Klaus had «a sugar lump apiece for 
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Dan and Captein. The two left-over 
lumps he gave to Wade and Rano. 


W aes Klaus came out into the 
night again, his right felt 
warm where the horses’ moist noses 
had nuzzled the sugar in his palm 
At the top of the hill he looked 
across the snow to where lake and 
river met. Though it was still snow- 
ing, the wind had shifted a little, 
and one could Oliver Hazard 
Perry on his pedestal outlined 
against the moving curtain of flakes 
Perry's metal coat tails jutted out 
as jauntily as did his sword. Klaus 
sighed. He had wanted to be a great 
sea captain once. And what was he” 
\ drunken vagrant, an imitation 
Julemand as they called Father 
Christmas in his homeland—an er- 
satz Santa with slivovitz 
Draguving little 


hand 


see 


sodden 


his feet a now, 


Klaus turned away from Perry and 


the lake over which the 
Commodore forever kept his hero 
watch. 

For the ride back Klaus used his 
token. He got off the empty bus at 
Shelton Square just as St. Paul's 
chimes were striking midnight. The 
doors of the Episcopal cathedral 
were open; a golden gush of light 
poured out of them onto the 
mounded snow banks. They were 
singing “Silent Night.” Standing on 
the edge of darkness outside, Klaus 
took off his Santa cap and, head 
snow-whitened, listened in the fall- 
ing flakes. Around the corner, in St 
Joseph's Old Cathedral, the ushers 
opened the great doors, too, as the 
press of people for the Midnight 
Mass grew greater. Klaus heard the 
“Adeste Fideles” thundered forth 
before the Communion; and the sil- 
ver chiming of the sacring bell. The 
stained glass burned ruby and em 
erald against the chill night 


snowy 
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‘Tus RE were only a few drinks left 
in the bottle when Klaus, limping 
now with cold and weariness, feel- 
ing as if he had been shod in freez- 
ing marble by some blacksmith with 
a fist of ice, decided to go back to 
his seaman’s hotel. The door 
locked, Klaus pounded on it. The 
night clerk was not at his desk 
Klaus shrugged his huge shoulders 
philosophically. He had better get 
moving again. With the thermome- 
ter hovering in. the neighborhood of 
eight above zero, it was suicide to 
stand still. He started to walk. The 
luminous clock in front of the Lib- 
erty Bank Building marked 1:30 
A. M. 

It was 3 A. M. by the Library 
clock face when Klaus, dead-beat at 
last, headed down Court Street for 
the thirtieth time. The lights were 
out in the stores. Only the red and 
green traffic signals flashed on and 
olf burgundy and creme de 
menthe—and back again; and a few 
neon tubes continued to shed their 
serpentine luster on the white magic 
of the new-fallen snow. It was so 
cold by now the snow had stopped 
falling utterly. Klaus felt faint. He 
hadn't been eating so well these past 
three weeks —in fact, his last meal 
had been a light breakfast almost 
twenty-four hours before. And the 
slivovitz hadn't exactly helped mat- 
ters 

With one drink left in the bottle, 
a wild Viking frenzy took hold of 
the Norse soul of Klaus Christian- 
sen. Tottering now as he crossed the 
Square of the Monument, he looked 
up at the snow-marbled stone lions 
guarding the great obelisk. 

“Skoal!”’ shouted Klaus, draining 
the slivovitz and tossing the empty 
bottle into a snow bank. Then, with 
one final burst of energy, he wound 
up the toy lamb and carefully set it 


was 
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between a sleeping lion’s paws. It 
was a high Isaiahan gesture, but it 
would have been useless to tell 
Klaus that. Sitting against a snow 
drift, he had toppled back into a 
sound sleep. The white lamb tinkled 
out its tiny song to the end, and 
stopped. After a while, Klaus’ snor- 
ing stopped as well. The stars 
pulsed coldly overhead. It was only 
a matter of a very short time before 
Klaus himself was due to stop, too— 
stop altogether unless someone 
came across him in the drift, and 
soon. A policeman walked down 
Court Street, twirling his night 
stick. He turned right, up Genesee, 
without crossing to the Monument. 
The mercury column sank to two 
above. The moon came out. The 
night was a bright crystal now, sil- 
ver-terrible. 


* * + * 


Moses his plane outside of time and 
space, Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 


Saint of the Universal Church, 
looked down on the holy night he 
shared with the Babe of Bethlehem. 
Where the squadroned flakes fell on 
Buffalo, Nicholas of Myra saw, in- 
stead, the white-helmed legions of 
angels who stand about the Crib 
forever. Where the wind swept, 
wailing, down from Canada, Nicho- 
las of Myra heard, instead, the arch- 
angelic anthem ringing down the 
centuries: “Peace on Earth to Men 
of Good Will.” He also saw the lamb 
between the lion’s paws; and a 
grave smile curved his bearded lips. 
Then he caught sight of Klaus and 
the bottle of slivovitz. A frown took 
the place of the smile. Inexorably, 
Nicholas of Myra turned away. 

For one long moment, on the slot 
machine of Klaus Christiansen’s 
personal destiny, there showed 
nothing but a yellow row of lemons. 
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The gears whirred again and very, 
very slowly Nicholas of Myra turned 
back. There was the lamb to tip the 
scales, after all——the lamb that sang, 
on Christmas Eve, of Mary and her 
little Lamb. ‘Besides, Klaus was one 
of Nicholas’ men. His name was 
Nicholas, at least; and he wore the 
saint’s livery. It was one of Nicho- 
las’ jobs, at this time of year, to keep 
an eye on this utterly irregular, un- 
canonical, unedifying order of rag- 
ged mendicants and bearers of gifts 
who took no orders, kept no vows, 
but, at any rate, had the grace to 
abide, in Nicholas’ name, by a 
roughly uniform habit of dress. So 
Nicholas of Myra raised his right 
hand, annihilating time and space. 


K uvs CHRISTIANSEN heard the se- 
vere command: “Get up!” Dimly he 
made out the tall man in fancy dress 
who seemed to be commanding him. 
The tall man was a little like some- 
thing off a stained glass window, 
and a little like the angry Saint, in 
“Striwelpeter,” who dipped the bad 
boys in the ink well. Now the tall 
man was shaking a kind of staff he 
carried that curled over at the top. 
He impressed Klaus most distinctly 
as a man to be obeyed. So Klaus 
tried to sit up. But he was too far 
gone for that. All he could manage, 
sinking back, was to tip his Santa 
cap respectfully to the great original 
of all Santas. 

In his day on earth Nicholas of 
Myra had faced down those two 
tough customers, Emperors Diocle- 
tian and Constantine. He did not 
intend to be routed, sixteen hundred 
years later, by a tipsy seaman freez- 
ing to death under his very gaze in a 
ridiculous red and white suit-——well, 
not so ridiculous, either, perhaps. 
After all, it was his own Bishop's 
robes diminished. But there are 
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rules in every game. Like grace, 
Nicholas of Myra could prompt. He 
might not physically coerce. Vexed 
beyond measure—for neither on 
earth nor in heaven do Bishops like 
lo be contradicted—the tall figure 
smote his crozier on the frozen 
pavement. 


, cue blocks away, Officer Car- 
michael, thinking it was a fellow 
officer using his night stick to sum- 
mon aid, looked up at the peremp- 
tory sound. As he did so, the silver 
badge on his blue-clad chest glinted 
in the moonlight like a Christmas 
star. It caught Nicholas of Myra’s 
eye. Quick asa wink, looking at least 
nine feet tall in his high Eastern 
miter and curling Eastern beard, he 
willed to be beside the policeman. 
For a second, Officer Carmichael 
thought one of the Three Kings 

the old one they called Balthasar 


had stepped out of the window he 
had been looking into. But, no, they 


were all still there, life-sized. The 
Wise Men and the camels, the blue 
Palestinian sky and the rounded 
domes in the distance, Joseph and 
the shepherds, the kindly animals, 
Mary and the Child. Shaking his 
head, Officer Carmichael turned 
back to where the tall man in the 
Bishop's robes had no right to be 
standing. Inexplicably the tall man 
in the Bishop’s robes was still there. 
The tall man raised his thin right 
hand and pointed to the Monument. 

“Go!” said Nicholas of Myra. 

Like the Centurion in the New 
Testament, Officer Carmichael, too, 
was a man under authority. Officer 
Carmichael went. He found Klaus 
Christiansen, barely half-conscious 
now, lying in the snow. Officer Car- 
michael blew his whistle. It skirled 
with startling clarity on the keen 
early morning air. Then he went 
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to a call box and rang up the City 
Hospital. While he was gone, Nich- 
olas of Myra bent down and whis- 
pered in Klaus Christiansen’s ear. 

“Nicholas, son of Christian,” he 
said. “You must not drink.” 

Klaus Christiansen looked up 
piteously into the stern, bearded 
face. 

“Never?” he croaked. 

The stern face pondered for a mo- 
ment. Then it softened. 

“Never on Christmas Eve,” said 
Nicholas of Myra, and was gone. 


Bacar SE it was Christmas morn- 
ing, Officer Carmichael did not 
bother to book the culprit. Because 
it was Christmas morning, they 
gave Klaus a separate room at the 
City Hospital, with a pretty nurse, 
a turkey dinner, and a tiny Christ- 
mas tree all his own. There was 
even a Christmas package that came 
for him, special delivery, post- 
marked Smyrna, around noon on 
Christmas day. How on earth—or 
should we say, in heaven?--anyone 
knew in advance that Klaus was 
going to be in the City Hospital on 
that particular date remains a mys- 
tery. How the package, which con- 
tained a bottle wrappped in straw, 
ever cleared the Customs must be 
accounted another mystery. 

The bottle had a purple liqueur in 
it, a liqueur, as it happened, utterly 
sans alcohol. For Nicholas of Myra 
did not intend that his servitor 
should relapse into the bad ways of 
a Viking lost and lonesome in the 
Vinland his ancestors discovered. 
Besides, there is an ecstasy beyond 
the dear-bought yet cheap ecstasy 
of alcohol. It is free to those who 
love as poor Klaus loved. But one 
cannot buy it in this inn, the 
world. Only in the house of Christ- 
mas is it kept. And, for one fleeting 
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instant, Klaus had thrust a clumsy 
brogan—-size fourteen—inside the 
door of Christmas House. 


Kuss shared his bottle with a 
few of the boys in the back ward. 
They found it really quite delicious. 
Why shouldn't they? After all, it 
jas an elixir, a fifth of a quart of 
the fabled fifth essence, of the grail 
draught that was in the beginning 
when all the sons of morning 
shouted. An elixir which intoxi- 
sates the soul but does not inebriate 
the mind or body. An elixir which 
is compounded, in equal measure, 
of felicities forgotten and remem- 
bered bubbles and bouquets; of 
sleigh bells and snow; of firelight 
and winter laughter. Whoever 
tasted it recalled his heart’s desire, 
even if he had not thought on it for 
years. It worked better for men 
than for women, for women need no 
elixir to recall what they cannot 
forget. 

One of the boys in the back ward 

a grizzled old codger who looked 
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as if he had just drifted down from 
the Klondike — remembered a red 
sled he had once had as a boy; and 
a little drum. Another saw a girl's 
lovely face—-a girl who had been 
dead these many Christmases now. 
Another beheld his mother as she 
had been when he was a baby. But 
Klaus Christiansen had a different 
sort of vision. Klaus Christiansen 


saw just such another purple bottle 
as the one 
just killed. 


the four of them had 


Ox. yes, look up Smyrna in an at- 
las; if you happen to have a new 
atlas, it will be spelled Izmir. Either 
way, it isn’t very far from where 
Myra used to be in the bad old days 
when Nicholas was Bishop and rein- 
deer stayed put, where they be- 
longed, way up in Ultima Thule 
About-—as crows and airplanes fly 

five thousand miles from Buffalo 
Flying time would be in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-four hours via 
B.O.A.C. An angel could make it 
faster 





Christmas in Mexico 


by AUBREY 


\o festival of Christmas in Mexi- 
co has a special charm which cap- 
tivates all who witness it. In 
the United States preparations for 
Christmas Day begin some little 
time in advance, but in Mexico re- 
ligious families commence the ac- 
tual nine-day celebration on the 
night of December 16th. It is a 
pious tradition by which are com- 
memorated the hardships and or- 
deals experienced by the Virgin and 
St. Joseph in their attempt to find 
shelter in Bethlehem. From this 
the Mexican Christmas derives its 
special name of Posadas, from the 
word posada, which means inn or 
lodging. 

It would be difficult to trace the 
exact origin of the Posadas. In cer- 
tain parts of Spain similar 
customs exist, and it is therefore 
probable that the present Mexican 
customs came from that country 
many years ago. Down through 
the years these traditions have been 
closely allied to family life until 
they constitute a tender heritage 
which, season after season, stirs the 
innocent imaginations of the young 
and revives the memories of the old. 


very 


As the days of the Christmas no- 
vena draw near, each family pre- 
pares for the Posadas, according to 
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its means, decorating the house 
with festoons of Spanish moss, ever- 
green branches, and colored paper 
lanterns. The attractive of 
these decorations occupy a promi- 
nent place in the parlor or living 
room of the house, where there is 
erected a little altar covered with 
pine branches and moss. On this 
altar is a representation of the Na- 
tivity—-the shepherds with their 
flocks, small huts, and trees in the 
and a low hill on whose 
summit is a stable, containing the 
figures of Mary and Joseph contem- 
plating an empty cradle. 

In this room the entire family 
gathers on the night of December 
16th to begin the celebration with 
a recitation of the Rosary, led by 
the head of the household. At the 
end of each decade, all join in a 
song to the Holy Child and the Vir- 
gin. These songs, characteristic of 
the country, reveal the ingenuous- 
ness and simplicity of the people 
from whom, no doubt, their un- 
known authors came. 


most 


center, 





Aubrey B. Haines, a resident of Pomona, 
Calif., gives us a glimpse of the reverent and 
gay Christmas customs and culture of Mexi- 
ican Catholics, our neighbors the 
border. Mr. Haines is a free lance writer 
and contributes to many Catholic and secu- 
lar journals. 


across 
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At the end of the Rosary a pro- 
cession with lighted candles, led by 
the children, passes through the 
different rooms of the house and 
the patio. The two children at the 
head of the procession carry images 
of the Virgin and St. Joseph dressed 
as pilgrims. 


Two or three persons remain in 
the living room, singing the Litany 
of the Virgin, while the procession 
moves slowly and sings the re- 
sponse, “Ora pro nobis.” At the end 
of the Litany the procession stops 
before the closed doors of the par- 
lor, those in the procession taking 
the part of the travelers and those 
within representing the innkeepers. 

The pilgrims begin to sing, ask- 
ing shelter, and a dialogue in song 
ensues between the pilgrims and 
the innkeepers, more or less in this 
manner: 

“Who knocks at my door so late 
in the night?” 

“We are pilgrims without shel- 
ter, and we want only a place to 
rest.” 

“Go somewhere else, and disturb 
me not again.” 

“But the night is very cold. We 
have come from afar, and we are 
very tired.” 

“But who are you? 
not.” 

“I am Joseph of Nazareth, a car- 
penter—and with me is Mary, my 
wife, who will be the Mother of the 
Son of God.” 

“Then come into my home and 
welcome! And may the Lord give 
shelter to my soul when I leave 
this world!” 


I know you 


Then the doors of the living room 
are opened, and the procession en- 
ters with joyous songs, proceeding 
then to say prayers, different each 
night, but similar to the following: 
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“O God, Who, in coming to save 
didst not disdain a humble 
stable, grant that we may never 
close our hearts when Thou art 
knocking, so that we may be made 
worthy to be received into Thy sight 
when our hour comes.” 

Sometimes, however, many fami- 
lies join each other in the celebra- 
tion. Each night for nine nights 
before Christmas a woman, man, 
and a child lead the procession of 
several families. They go from 
house to house asking for shelter. 
Sometimes they are refused, but in 
the end they are admitted to one of 
the houses. 

On the first night of the celebra- 
tion the procession goes to the 
priest’s house. There each person 
is given a lighted candle, and the 
priest tells them the story of the 
first Christmas. 


us, 


Worn this solemn ceremony there 
comes to an end the strictly re- 
ligious part of the Posadas, and the 
reverence observed during the pro- 
cession and prayer gives way to a 
gay festive spirit, especially among 


the 
the 
the 


children. This second part of 
Posadas usually takes place in 
patio and is begun by the light- 
ing of colored lanterns and a dis- 
play of fireworks. Candles and 
fruits are distributed to all, and the 
older ones gather around the chil- 
dren, for whom is reserved the fun 
of the pinata. 

The pinata, which is suspended 
in the center of the patio, is made 
of clay or paper, gaily decorated 
with gold and silver paper and 
colored tissue fringe and streamers. 
It may be made in a great variety 
of sizes and shapes, and one may 
suit his fancy with anything from 
a small plain round one to such 
fantastic things as flying birds, air- 
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planes, or fairies. The children 
come one by one, blindfolded and 
provided with a stick, to try to 
break the pifata, which has been 
liberally filled with fruits, nuts, and 
sweetmeats. 

Sometimes the father slyly pulls 
it out of reach so that all may have 
a turn. Everyone has fun dodging 
the blows. Finally lucky 
child breaks it with his stick, and 
its contents are spilled onto the 
floor, whereupon the happy young- 
sters scramble to get as much of 
the fruit and candies as possible. 
The party lasts far into the night 
with singing and dancing 


some 


‘Tee last of the Posadas—-on Christ- 
mas Eve—is of the most 
solemn and impressive of all. The 
ceremony begins, as on the eight 
previous nights, with the recitation 
of the Rosary and the procession. 
At the end of the procession the 
participants kneel with great re- 
verence, and the head of the family 
offers a prayer. 

At the end of this prayer, to the 
singing of special songs, a 


course 


small 
image of the Infant Jesus is placed 
in the cradle in the stable which, 
since the beginning of the Posadas, 
has been empty. The candles around 
the altar are lighted, and everyone 
joins in singing, “Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Let us rejoice because the Lord has 
deigned to come to His people! Let 
us sing praises to the Lord. Come 
ye, sing and rejoice! Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Hosanna in the highest!” 

At midnight, after the usual sol- 
emn ceremony, there are fireworks, 
the blowing of whistles, and the 
ringing of bells. Churches are 
crowded with the faithful attending 
the midnight Misa del Gallo, or 
Mass of the Cock. The dinner which 
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follows the Midnight Mass is for 
some a banquet with all sorts of 
special dishes, while others serve 
only lamb and wine. A specialty 
of the Posadas served at this din- 
ner and also baked and served on 
the streets are bunuelos, a thin pan- 
cake eaten with a 
sauce, 


brown sugar 


Cunersas Day in Mexico is a day 
for church attendance in the morn- 
ing, while the rest of the day is 
passed more or less quietly at home. 
Greetings are exchanged between 
families and friends, but in Mexi- 
co the United States customs of giv- 
ing presents and the decoration of 
a Christmas tree do not exist 

On Twelfth Night, January 6th, 
when all the parties are over, the 
children hang up not their stock- 
ings but their shoes. There is no 
Santa Claus in Mexico. However, 
the Three Wise Men, Reyes Magos, 
make their 
stead of on 


rounds on camels in- 
Santa Claus’ reindeer, 
and many clay toys are left in the 
youngsters’ shoes. Clay flowerpots, 
birds, and animals are favorites of 
the boys. For the girls there are 
dolls and tiny dishes, lacquered in 
beautiful colors with floral designs 
For all the children there 
queer masks — somewhat like our 
Halloween false They are 
more grotesque, however, and are 
used at many festivals in Mexico 
The toys are usually handmade and 
are brought to the village markets 
by the peons in packs on the backs 
of their burros. Almost any toy 
can be bought for ten centavos o1 
ubout two and one-half cents. 


are 


faces 


Fen the enterprising small mer- 
chants of the city and for the na- 
tives of the surrounding villages the 
Posadas spell two weeks of brisk 
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trade in the open-air markets, par- 
ticularly in the colorful and unique 
puestos, The puestos or market 
stalls in Mexico City are erected in 
two parallel rows along the Plaza 
de la Republica, Made of a simple 
framework covered with canvas 
and white cloth walls, the 
puestos spring up almost overnight 
about the middle of December and 
continue attracting the throngs un- 
til after New Year’s Day. The pues- 
fos appear for every important fes- 
tival—-such as Holy Week, Mexican 
Independence, All Saints, ete.—-but 
at this season the conspicuous ar- 
ticles are the marvelously-formed 
little clay personages and animals 
of the story of the Birth of Christ 
and the gaily-colored papier-maché 
figures that cover the pinatas. 

Rich and poor alike mingle there 
in holiday mood to buy all the 
things that make for good Posadas 

diminutive colored candles, 
quaint figurines, statuettes, huts, 
shepherds, and animals for the altar 
of the Nativity and the procession; 
paper lanterns and _ streamers, 
spruce and pine branches, and 
strings of Spanish moss for the 
decorations of the patio and the 
house; little paper bags and baskets 
or more eleborate clay and porcelain 
figures, to be filled with nuts and 
candies as favors for the adults; and 
for the children’s delight, the pi- 
nata, limes, sugar 
cane, peanuts, fejocotes, jicamas, 
and other delicious native fruits. 


roofs 


oranges, sweet 


A visir a few weeks before the 
Posadas to the villages nestled in 
the mountains around the valleys of 
Mexico gives an idea of the infinite 
care and tenderness which the na- 
tives put into the making of all the 
different little objects and figures, 
so precious and dear to them since 
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their earliest 
and around 
the members of the family 
and wrinkled 


childhood. Sitting in 
their adobe house, all 
the old 
grandparents, the 
alert and vivacious youths, and the 
mischievous little girl and boy of 
live or six work actively and 
cheerfully, humming a song, model- 
ing clay, mixing dyes, and cutting 
and pasting richly-colored paper 

each one following his own ideas, 
and all finding new ways of express- 
ing their inborn sense of beauty in 
form and color. 

Slowly the output of the family 
yrows, and when the day comes, 
the entire household takes to the 
road, afoot, on burros, in carts, or 

in more recent years—in less pic- 
turesque but swifter motor buses, 
toward the city and the puestos, 
bearing their works of 
art, thinking more of the inner sat- 
isfaction they are going to receive 
the city crowds, with avid 
and dazzled eyes, will admire and 
purchase their masterpieces, than 
of the small profits that will jingle 
in their leather pockets when they 
return home after the always too 
short holidays. 


treasured 


when 


y 
‘Tos Infant Jesus remains in the 
manger always until January 6th or 
Epiphany, but more generally until 
February 2nd-—-Candlemas — when 
He is taken up and the godparents 
party. He is picked up, 
dressed, and placed on a tray sur- 
rounded by flowers. On this occa- 
sion it is customary to bake a tiny 
figure of an infant into a rosca, a 
round cake, and he who finds it has 
to give another party. 

The Posadas, being religious, are 
Spanish in origin, but like every- 
thing else that has been introduced 
by the Spaniards, they have as- 
sumed an Indian-Mexican charac- 


give a 
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ter. The Midnight Mass and the sup- 
per following are the same in Mex- 
ico as in Spain, with the exception 
of some difference in the dishes, 
but the procession and the asking 
for lodging are original in Mexico. 
Also the breaking of the pinata dur- 
ing the Posada nights is not part 
of the Spanish custom, although the 
idea is Spanish. The “Sunday of the 
Pinata” in Spain follows the three 
days’ carnival which introduces the 
Lenten season. 


M, XICAN influence has even 
reached Spain, for the so-called 
Mexican “Figures of the Birth” are 
very popular in the Christmas pues 
fos in Madrid. They are dressed in 
the white colton trousers and straw 
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sombrero of the Indian, while in 
Mexico the clay figures of Mary and 
Joseph, with their ample gold-trim- 
med capes, have a straw sombrero 
on their backs just below the neck 
These little clay figures are so per- 
fect in form and lovely in their 
coloring that no doubt the early 
missionaries, attracted by their 
beauty introduced them into Spain. 


ven is the Mexican Christmas 
festival. While it is far different 
from what we celebrate here in the 
United States, it is not without its 
joy and gaiety. But what is most 
significant, it is not without its deep 
devotion and reverence to Him Who 
would make all men brothers and 
at peace with one another. 


Oxford—Christmas Day, 1954 


by JOAN H 


SING! Young men sing! 


BOWE 


And let the glory of your chant 
Rise up above the towers of this 
Ancient City once so in love with God, 


A Child is born to us. 


Sweet Virgin, Queen of Heaven 


Whose name still lives on 

A Haunting and Glowing Blue Jewel 

Among the gray stones 

Vay your Son carried now 

In the hands of a Gold-robed priest, 

Between the rows of young men in black and white, 
Come now into the hearts of all men in this city 
On this His Birthday. 





AFTER ADENAUER—WHAT? 


by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


No: only Americans but even Europeans are asking themselves what 
would be the fate of Western Germany if, one fine day, Adenauer should 
cease to be at the helm of the German Federal Republic. In America, it is 
true, the newspapers tend to write as if Germany’s present form of govern 
ment is settled for all time to come, and the same can be said of the free 
European press outside of France, where ressentiments are often indistin- 
guishable from prudent calculations. One should never forget, of course, 
that journalists are primarily reporters and not analysts or prophets, and 
we readily admit that owing to this period of unparalleled prosperity the 
masses in Western Europe and especially in Western Germany have nevet 
been as well off as they are now 

But he who probes deeper cannot be a blind optimist because he knows 
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that the “daily bread” will always 
be problematic and that man does 
not live by bread alone (but prin- 
cipally by catchwords, as R. L. Ste- 
venson has added). The journalist, 
und the historian who draws on the 
experiences of the 
light on the future, have different 
aims and tasks like the politician 
and the statesman. 


past to throw 


In trying to answer the question, 
what will happen to Germany once 
Adenauer left the political 
arena, arguments which have a cer- 
tain validity for the rest of Europe 
come to mind. I must deal with po- 
litical principles and I well realize 
that in doing so | may wound the 
susceptibilities of a few American 
readers whom [| am asking not to 
forget the proverb 
vérité qui bless« 


has 


“UT my a que la 
itis only the truth 


which hurts.” 


‘Les simplest answer to the ques 


tion would be the hint that Dr 
Adenauer, in all likelihood, 
be succeeded by D1 


would 
Eugen Gersten 
maier, the president of the Federal 
Diet, a Protestant bul 
very well disposed toward the Cath 
olics as all Lutherans of the Chris 
tian Democratic Union are 


theologian, 


He pat 
ticipated in the conspiracy of 1944 
and many consider him an expert 
on foreign affairs. At the same time 
one would be justified in believing 
Alte 
(“the Old One”) would adversely 
affect the next 
many vote the Christian Democratic 
licket only because of their enthusi 


that the disappearance of de: 


elections, because 


asm for the great “democrator.” 
The Germans are realistic enough 
to know that all government, in the 
end, is government by persons, be- 
cause whatever the majesty of the 
law, il administered by 


flesh and blood 


has to be 


human beings of 
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And the CDU has now no 
great leading personality other than 
Adenauer, it would take some time 
to build up a charismatic successor. 
In the meanlime—-as we have seen 
in Bavaria where all other parties 
entered a coalition to checkmate the 
CDU-CSU with its relative majority 
almost anything can happen. 


since 


r 
ne RE is no doubt that the writer 
of these lines—-an Austrian Catholic 
were he again a German citizen 
and compelled to go to the polls, 
would vote for the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. | am no friend of 
Christian (or Catholic) parties——nor 
are most intelligent Catholics any- 
where; but in the present situation 
there is nothing else to do but sup- 
port critically and at the same time 
energetically the various Christian 
Democratic parties. 

Of course, a Christian or Catholic 
Party is in itself nonsense, an ave- 
nue leading to the terrifying confu- 
sion of Church and State, of piety 
and polities, of 
compromise 


and 
We must admit, how- 
ever, that without these parties the 
Soviets would now he in Calais and 
in Hendaye, and the present grim 
situation would be a desperate one 
Still, happy the nation which can 
avoid dragging religion into the par 
liamentary arena. (The 


uprightness 


necessary 





Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


future of Germany 


discusses the 
which he envisages, not 
dark, but as 
radically different from the present. For, he 
irgues, 


necessarily as uncertain and 
while the masses in Germany mouth 
democratic phrases, the rejection of demoe- 
racy is almost total there today among the 
independently-minded intellectuals. Dr. von 
K vehnelt-Leddihn, lecturing in this 
country, reeently spent considerable time in 
Spain. A detailed Report on his visit is 
appearing in the new Conservative Revieu 
He is also contributing to one of the earl 
National Weekly 


now 
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magisterium of the Church in poli 
tical, social and economic ethics is 
quite a different matter. ) 

I am convinced that the vast 
majority of those in Germany 
(which lies fifteen miles from my 
home) who share my basic views, 
are supporting the CDU. The mod- 
ern state many ways and 
means to mold and to control views, 
opinions and situations through the 
school, radio, television and other 
channels, that the CDU leadership 
is of vital importance to a Christian 
Germany. We all wish for the CDU 
greater power and even greater 
strength. 


S. far, so good. But, at the same 
time, we must remember that a 
sound parliamentary government 
rests on flux and change, that a 
sound parliamentary government 
recoils from the permanent ma- 
jority rule of one single party (or 
coalition) which inevitably must be- 
dictatorial. I admit in the 
same breath that my good German 
friends, even if they occasionally 
adhere to “democracy,” prefer the 
permanent rule of the CDU, as the 
lesser evil, to “sound parliamentary 
government” which might entail the 
occasional (7?) rule of a “variety 
which, to all practical 
purposes, might mean anti-Chris- 
tian, totalitarian parties. 

Personally, I see clearly the dan- 
gers Christian party 
ruling without interruption, becom- 
ing old, decayed, even corrupt, in- 
evitably compromising the Church, 
which would be held responsible, by 
the simple-minded masses, for all 
the shortcomings, errors and com- 
binazioni (sly, unprincipled deal- 
ings) of the party’s political organi- 
zation. 

I see no alternative, but each time 


has so 


come 


“ 


of parties,” 


besetting a 
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| hear American Catholics praising 
our Christian parties in Europe | 
am filled with a feeling of envy and 
melancholia; little do these enthu- 
siasts know that we, over here, are 
making a virtue out of a dire neces 
sity and that we are secretly con- 
gratulating our American friends 
and well-wishers for not being in 
the same delicate position as our- 
selves. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr recently 
(New Leader, June 20, 1955) patted 
us European Catholics on the back 
for our political record, but | won- 
der whether he realizes how un- 
comfortable we are with these par- 
ties (even if, sometimes, heroically 
leading them ) and that, for better 
or worse, we truly 
them. 

It would be the height of folly 
for American Catholic editors to try 
and persuade their readers to put 
all their hopes and expectations into 
Europe’s Christian Democratic par- 
ties; these parties might be em- 
broiled in scandals, they might, 
indeed be forced to establish a dicta- 
torship in order to stem a totalitar- 
ian tide, as happened in Austria in 
1934 (thus incurring the charge of 
“clerico-fascism”). Our Christian- 
Democratic parties could make 
monkeys of overzealous American 
Catholics who, in the presence of 
their Protestant or agnostic fellow- 
citizens, only too readily boast of 
the political prowess of their trans- 
Atlantic co-religionists. 


are chained to 


’ 
T= question, What about Ger- 
many after Adenauer? in the light 
of these considerations, is not sole 
ly a German problem. One really 
ought to ask what will happen to 
Europe once the tough pre-World- 
War-One type of Grand Old Man 
has gone. None of us in Europe is 
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fool enough not to realize that the 
heirs of the Adenauers, De Gasperis, 
Churchhills, Schumans are very 
small fry indeed. ‘To this must be 
added the even more important 
problem of elections, i.e., the fact 
that the outcome of elections can- 
not be It belongs, after 
all, to the essence of “sound par- 
liamentarianism” to the 
voler’s absolute freedom of choice, 
on the voter’s legal right to vote for 
the wrong person, the wrong party, 
the wrong cause, even on his right 
to vote away his own freedom. 
“Democracy” is a frame into which 
all sorts of pictures can be hung. 
The frame is the constitution, the 
parties are the picture. The meta- 
phor is not entirely correct because 
the constitutional frame can be 
changed by parties with substantial 
majorities. This is precisely what 
happened in Germany back in 1932- 
1933. And this is precisely what 
would happen in Italy if the Togli- 
atti-Nenni Red Combine were to win 
an election. No one can guarantee 
that in the future the majority in 
Germany will continue to vote right- 
ly, i.e., for the Right. 
guarantee that the present pros- 
perity will last forever and not turn 
into another depression with, let us 
say, 7 million unemployed . 

A truly stable constitution is 
never overturned by emergencies, 
just as the American Constitution 
survived the Great Depression, yet in 
the grip of another depression—be 
it economic or otherwise——-the Ger- 
mans again might volte wrong as 
in 1932 when the majority voted for 
the Left, for the red, pink and 
brown aberrations 


foreseen. 


insist on 


No one can 


 —- threats no doubt sound 
strange to Americans because Amer- 
icans belong to a conservative and 
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evolutionary, not a revolutionary 
country. Their parties are mere ins 
and outs. The United States has 
a homogeneous political tradition 
lasting six generations with roots 
going back to the Middle Ages. For 
180 years all Americans have been 
revering the same basic flag, the 
same coat of arms, the same hymn, 
the same national symbols like 
“Columbia” or “Uncle Sam.” They 
have respected the same Constitu- 
tion (and committed the same er- 
rors in their political terminology). 

There is nothing of that sort in 
Germany. Her parties are not ins 
and outs, but frequently theological 
and philosophical adversaries which 
cannot see eye to eye on any funda- 
mental question. Germany in the 
last 100 years has gone through six 
major changes; the German flag, 
constitution, anthem, the coat of 
arms all have been scrapped several 
times. A national German flag next 
to an altar would be unthinkable 
There is no unbroken allegiance, 
no universal 
thing. 


acceptance of any- 

The only element of permanence 
in Germany is the Catholic Church; 
hence also the phenomenon that 
62°, of the CDU voters are Catholics 
and only 38°, Protestants. But the 
faith is the faith, and political life 
though the two in Europe are al- 
ways closely allied—-belongs to a 
different order. The average man 
with an average faith (we exclude 
the great mystics) yearns for a 
fatherland whose traditions, insti- 
tutions and symbols he can cherish 
and revere. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
as we know it owes its existence to 
an historical event which we call a 
“restoration.” The last big “restor- 
ation” in Europe took place in 1814 
when, under cover of Allied bayo- 
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nets, the Bourbons were brought 
back to France, though they had 
been bankrupt a generation earlier. 
“Restorations” never work out in 
history for the simple reason that 
they evoke the impression of obso- 
leteness and ridicule in the same 
way as, let us say, the fashions of 
the 1920's. We smile condescend- 
ingly at them. 

It is very different with forms of 
the remote past which merit the 
label “historical” (and not “out- 
moded”). They can be brought 
back to life if they can be adapted 
to new circumstances and _ filled 
with a new spirit. Thus the ancient 
Roman Empire, after an interlude 
of almost 400 years, could be reno- 
vated (not “restored”’), could be 
“reborn” as the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. An architect, for example, 
could use a Romanesque chapel as 
a basic blueprint for a modern 
church but he would expose him- 
self to contempt and ridicule if he 
were to fashion his church after the 
patterns of the brownstone period. 


eas few Americans, I am afraid, 
realize that the artificial revival of 
democratic parliamentarianism on 
the European Continent in the years 


1944-1945 was a “restoration” no 
more and no less than the “restora- 
tion” of 1814-1815. Instead of the 
enthronement of the bankrupt dy- 
nasties of France and Italy we wit- 
nessed merely the enthronement of 
a bankrupt “democracy.” Particu- 
larly in Germany the “restoration” 
made even less sense than anywhere 
else because there the “restoration” 
was applied to a decrepit and ne- 
farious tradition, the Weimar Re- 
public of 1919, which in its short 
existence covered itself with any- 
thing but glory. 

In France, the Fourth Republic 
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continues the tradition of the First 
Republic which, however disastrous 
in its consequences, at least had 
“style.” The French are a nation 
more frank and clear-thinking than 
the Germans with their lack of civil 
courage. A certain commercial pos- 
ter widely displayed in the subways 
of Paris, for instance, I could hardly 
imagine in Germany; it features 
three tall and one small “Marianne” 
and carries the text: “The Republics 
come and go, but the Soudé paints 
stay forever.” This poster, more 
than anything else, demonstrates 
the frightening liability and the 
political vacuum of Europe where 
between political reality and the 
existing sentiments and loyalties 
all organic ties vanished some time 
ago. 


A FOREIGNER, traveling widely in 
Germany but relying solely on the 
newspapers, the oratory in the 
Bundestag, the speeches delivered 
at the various meetings and confer- 
ences, would carry home an entirely 
erroneous picture of the true, inter- 
nal national situation, Neither would 
occasional chats with the natives be 
particularly enlightening. Such a 
man would need long and searching 
heart-to-heart talks with intelligent 
and understanding Germans, care- 
fully weighing every single word, in 
order to arrive at the truth. And 
the bitter truth is the absence of 
well-grounded and deep-rooted po- 
litical convictions among the over- 
whelming majority of Germans 
(and non-Germans as well). 

A fairly recent “Gallup” survey 
(1953) showed us that the percent- 
age of Germans below the age of 45 
believing in the republican form of 
government is 38%; of those between 
the ages of 45 and 60, 36%; of those 
above the age of sixty only 27% 
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And don't believe for a moment that 
this “belief” implies a readiness for 
real sacrifice. On the other hand 
Americans should read the two in- 
dependent and interesting articles 
of Professor Hours and M. Joseph 
Rovan in the January, 1954, number 
of La Nef in which these French 
authors insist — with regret — that 
the only political idea truly alive in 
Germany is that of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The republican form of govern- 
ment on our Continent has almost 
always been born under the impact 
of a colossal military, financial or 
moral defeat; its inception has al- 
ways been a gesture of despair, of 
defiance against the whole tradition 
and the very political genius of the 
nation which is that of a mixed 
government, and not of popular or 
royal absolutism. What would an 
American say if, one fine day, he 
would wake up to find himself the 
subject of a king, installed with the 
aid of the British, the Germans or 
the Japanese? This would be beyond 
any American’s imagination and 
rightly so, because America still 
has a living, compact and national- 
ly accepted tradition. We Euro- 
peans have lost it. Hence the un- 
believable and the grotesque in 
Europe are just around the corner. 


Now. I hope that the reader will 
not conclude from these remarks 
that there are still millions of Nazis 
running around, that Germany is 
swarming with secret Communists 
or that nothing is easier than a 
Hohenzollern restoration. Every- 
thing of the moment and everything 
stemming from the immediate past 
is completely discredited. 

If we are taking an inventory of 
Germany we are forced to the con- 
clusion that there are vast numbers 
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who, without conviction although 
not really in bad faith, merely par- 
rot democratic phrases and views; 
they are the ones largely responsi- 
ble for the illusion nourished by 
American journalists and eagerly 
swallowed by the American public 
that—unless the Red Army con- 
quers the still free West—-democ- 
racy has a wonderful future in 
Europe. Others, also responsible for 
this mirage, are the cynics who have 
lost faith in everything but who are 
determined to use all the advantages 
of the status quo as long as it lasts, 
profiting from the free economy, the 
Soziale Markwirtschaft, and will- 
fully ignoring the fact that it is in 
the political domain that we must 
look for Europe’s feet of clay. 

Finally, there is a third group, 
almost all intellectuals who realize 
that the present situation has a 
merely transitory character, that 
above almost every institution in 
Germany (and elsewhere) the in- 
visible warning can be read: “Pro- 
visional.” 


\ 

Wrueness in Germany the press 
and popular literature repeat the 
democratic formulas ad nauseam, 


whereas it is difficult for a book 
critical of democracy to find a 
publisher or, if published, to get a 
review, the rejection of democracy 
among the independently-minded 
intellectuals is today almost total. 
The reticence of the communica- 
tions media should, nevertheless, 
not be misconstrued as mere cow- 
ardice, mere lack of Zivilcourage, 
there is also a genuine fear that 
criticism of “real democracy” might 
pour water on the mills of those few 
still advocating “true democracy,” 
i.e., the Nazis and the Communists. 

Although among educated Ger- 
mans parliamentary democracy re- 
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mains only too often dead as a 
door-nail, they certainly would not 
underwrite the vague melancholic 
notion of the masses that monarchy 
belongs solely to a Golden Age of 
the past and therefore cannot re- 
turn but must yield to the less re- 
liable but more “modern” form of 
government incorporated in parlia- 
mentary republicanism. (From sta- 
tisties we know that the majority of 
old people, i.e., those who are able 
to draw valid comparisons, remain 
loyal to monarchy. However, at the 
recent funeral of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria the attachment of all 
age-groups to the monarchical idea 
was evident.) 

To our intellectuals, democracy 
suffered its first moral defeat when 
Socrates was forced to drink the 
poison cup, the second when Pi- 
late subordinated his judgment to 
“popular sentiment,” the third when 
Danton and Robespierre tried to re- 
vive this ancient form of govern- 
ment amidst nightmarish horrors. 
They have been fed on the Greek 
classics which invariably insist that 
tyranny is the logical end of democ- 
racy. Hence the existence of a 
whole highbrow antidemocratic lit- 
erature (invariably of a neo-liberal 
stamp) which is profoundly influ- 
enced by the great Swiss school of 
antidemocratic thought. None of 
these books is available in America 

if we except Felix Somary’s De- 
mocracy at Bay. But it is by no 
means difficult to foresee what in- 
evitably will happen if the thinkers 
of a country reject its present form 
of government and merely tolerate 
it as a temporary arrangement. 


Apanr from these closed circles of 
intellectuals, Germany actually rep- 
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resents a vacuum which some day 
will be filled by an idea which will 
sweep the whole country. The pres- 
sure exercised by the Soviet Union 
to make national unity imperative. 
as well as the present prosperity are 
not favorable to such a tidal wave. 
Yet the Germans are a people who 
never could resign themselves per- 
manently to becoming just another 
nation, with no specific world mes- 
sage or mission. The concept of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the Refor- 
mation, modern philosophy, social- 
ism, psychoanalysis—all these have 
come from the “Germanies.” If 
there is, at the present moment, no 
active and widespread resistance to 
parliamentary democracy in Ger- 
many we must remember the gen- 
eral realization that democracy of- 
fers a chance to fill its frame with a 
picture—a picture which will ren- 
der the frame obsolete. 

Only recently an article was pub- 
lished in an American periodical 
(“The German Miracle,” The Yale 
Review, Summer 1955) in which the 
author, Professor Wallich, with rare 
frankness admits that Germany’s 
present condition seems to be in 
danger of “being displaced by some 
new enthusiasm. God help Germany 
and the world if it is again a wrong 
one.” We can only confirm his in- 
telligent diagnosis as well as his 
insistence on the ineffectualness of 
all existing small groups and splin- 
ters. The Germany of tomorrow will 
either adapt forms of the remote 
past (hence the chance of the Habs- 
burgs, but not of the Hohenzollerns) 
or embrace a totally new idea, And 
the latter, indeed, can be construc- 
tive or destructive, in consonance 
with God’s commands or with the 
suggestions of the Devil. 








BOOKS BELONG TO 
CHRISTMAS 


by Blanche Jennings Thompson 


D. RING the past year a man named Rudolf Flesch has in the space of a few 
months succeeded in making more parents books-and-reading conscious than 
the combined forces of teachers, librarians, and publishers have been able 
to do over a period of years. In his highly controversial book, Why Johnny 
Can't Read, Dr, Flesch made statements that forced parents to look squarely 
al some very disconcerting facts, thereby doing the cause of education a con- 
siderable service. His advice that parents take over the role of teacher, how- 
ever, is open to grave skepticism. 

It may be comforting to parents to feel that the teacher is entirely to 
blame when a child does not read well, but it is a highly unrealistic point 
of view. Children in most schools are taught the technique of reading with 
considerable success, but the practice of reading must necessarily be left to 
the home, and it is practice that perfects a skill. 

We hear much of late about “reading readiness.” A child is in a state of 
reading readiness when he has acquired a good vocabulary of common words, 
when he has had varied and interesting experiences and can talk about them, 
and when he sees everyone around him having such fun with books that he 
just can’t wait until he can read for himself, This is the area in which par- 
ents can really make a big contribution by creating a climate favorable to 
reading and by deliberately making time to share with their children those 
happy and affectionate experiences that make a child a book lover and a 
reader. Christmas, obviously, is an excellent time to provide the family with 
suitable books. There is no doubt about it. Books belong to Christmas. 


As usual the publishers have set forth their wares in great profusion for 
the holiday season. In a new venture of considerable interest, Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy have launched an ambitious series, known as Vision Books and 
featuring the lives of martyrs, saints and heroic laymen. The authors are all 
well-known writers like Thomas Merton, Bruce Marshall, and Frances Park- 











inson Keyes. Already on the market are Sl. Francis of 
the Seven Seas (St. Francis Xayier) by Albert J. Nevins, 
M.M., Saint Thérése and the Roses, by Helen Walker 
Homan, and others. The books, which appear one each 
month, are attractive in appearance and easy to read 
($1.95 each). 

ie Catholic Treasury, published by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, includes several new fall titles at 
$2.00. Boy of Philadelphia, by Frank Morriss, is a pa- 
triotic tale of the first Continental Congress and a boy 
who served on the Bon Homme Richard; A Candle for 
Our Lady, by Regina Victoria Hunt, recounts an ad- 
venturous pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham in the dark days of Cromwell; and A Hand 
Raised at Getlysburg, by Grace and Harold Johnson, 
is an exciting story of a drummer boy with the Irish 
Brigade during the Civil War. Bruce offers also a good- 
looking and easy-reading Saint Christopher by the al- 
ways popular Beebe team, Catherine and Robb ($2.00). 


Tee Franciscan Herald Press has published a charming 
little life of St. Francis of Assisi called Once Upon a 
Time in Assisi, translated from the French of Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache by Sister M. Clarissa, O.S.F. The illus- 
trations by Cassegrain are unusually attractive and 
appropriately simple, but the cardboard cover is not 
very sturdy ($1.50). The Angel Who Guarded the Toys 
is a collection of short stories by Doris Burton, an Eng- 
lish writer. The stories are delightfully written and em- 
hody good character training, but some parents may 
have reservations about the rather unorthodox descrip 
tions of heaven and the denizens thereof (Regnery 
$2.75). 

Three Kings of Saba is a decidedly original version of 
the traditional Christmas story based on an old legend 
found in the writings of Marco Polo and now retold for 
children by Alf Evers. The colorful illustrations are by 
the well-known artist Helen Sewell (Lippincott $2.50) 
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The Newman Press offers an unusual 
little book called The Golden Man 
by Anthony Ross, O.P. ($2.00), with 
delightful drawings by Mary Tay- 
lor. It contains stories adapted from 
The Golden Legend about such little 
known saints as Saint Ives, Saint 
Roch, and Saints Perpetua and Fe- 
licity. The “golden man” is the per- 
fect Christian. 


Ove of the year’s most distin- 
guished books in the category of 
religion is Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
which is the story of the humble 
and faithful Mexican peasant, Juan 
Diego, for whom Our Lady wrought 
the miracle of the roses, written by 
Helen Rand Parish and enriched by 
the striking illustrations of Jean 
Charlot (Viking $3.00). Anne Nolan 
Clark’s lovely Santiago, with draw- 
ings by Lynd Ward (Viking $2.75) 
is not an intentionally religious 
book, but its underlying values are 
definitely spiritual. It is a strong 
and moving story of a Peruvian boy 
that will lift the young 
heart and stir his sense of 
brotherhood of man. 

The story of Christopher Colum- 
bus, who was not only a great ex- 
plorer but a good Catholic and a 
member of the Third Order of St 
Francis, should always be of in- 
terest to Catholic children, and the 
handsome new Columbus by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, though 
it does not stress religious values 
particularly, is an exceptionally 
beautiful picture biography with 
text easy enough for intermediate 
grade children (Doubleday %3.00). 

Alice Dalgliesh also goes back 
to 1492 for a book this year, and in 
The Columbus Story she has pro- 
duced a very satisfying version in 
simple but dramatic language for 
voung children, with Leo Politi con- 


reader's 
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tributing some of his loveliest draw- 
ings in rich, subdued color (Scrib- 
ner $2.75). There is also, of course, 
for older children the Landmark 
version, The Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus, written and illustrated 
by Armstrong Sperry (Random 
House $1.50). 

On the Sheed and Ward fall list 
is a delightfully suspenseful little 
story, The Wolf, by Mary Harris, 
that will be gobbled up by any child 
reader at one sitting ($2.25). The 
familiar and beloved silhouettes of 
Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., adorn 
her new book, Master Albert, an 
entertainingly told story of the Do- 
minican Saint, Albert the Great 
($2.50). It takes an Irish tongue or 
pen to do justice to the Irish saints, 
and Alice Curtayne is Irish. Twenty 
Tales of Irish Saints includes many 
of the less familiar names such as 
Adamnan, Canice, Flannan, and 
Modomnoce and makes each saint a 
warm human being ($2.75). Chris- 
tians Courageous, a record of Chris- 
tian adventure by Msgr. Aloysius 
Roche, an English priest, is a more 
mature and scholarly book suitable 
for high school or college libraries 
($2.50). All are from Sheed and 
Ward. 


even has a season been so rich 
in anthologies of children’s litera- 


ture. Three such books that can be 
highly recommended are the Ar- 








Blanche Jennings Thomp admits that 
finding time for reading in these busy days 
is difficult, but she urges parents to con- 
sider the importance of giving their children 
a good solid reading background. For wide 
reading, she holds, gives vocabulary, fluency 
and confidence and provides a strong foun- 
dation for any kind of professional training. 
Dr. Thompson, lecturer on children’s liter- 
ature at the University of Rochester, ap- 
praises succinetly here the outstanding chil- 
dren's books of the Christmas season. 
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buthnot Anthology, by May Hill 
Arbuthnot, a single volume edition 
comprising four of Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s popular collections (Scott 
Foresman $6.00); Story and Verse 
for Children, by Miriam Blanton 
Huber, containing a wide selection 
of the best in children’s literature, 
with biographical data, teachers’ 
helps, and many black and white 
reproductions of well-known illus- 
trations (Macmillan $6.25); and the 
Illustrated Treasury of Children’s 
Literature, edited by Margaret E. 
Martignoni and lavishly illustrated 
in color with reproductions of fa- 
mous illustrations, from Palmer 
Cox’s beloved Brownies and Sir 
John Tenniel’s Walrus and the Car- 
penter to the modern work of Leon- 
ard Weisgard and Ernest Shepard 
(Grosset $4.95). The first two vol- 
umes are especially suitable for li- 
braries, schools, and teacher-train- 
ing classes. The last-named, how- 
ever, is the one that will appeal most 
to children. It would make a fine 
family Christmas present. 


Avres a good many barren years 
during which information and real- 


istic material dominated the chil- 
dren’s reading books, especially at 
school, and there was only a limited 
market for imaginative literature 
anywhere, there has recently been 
a steadily growing movement to- 
ward fantasy and a renewed inter- 
est in folk lore. The success of 
Mary Norton’s The Borrowers last 
year encouraged Harcourt, Brace to 
offer two more books that stimulate 
imagination. The Wicked Enchant- 
ment, translated from the German 
of the increasingly popular Margot 
Benary-Isbert, is a highly entertain- 
ing mixture of mystery, enchant- 
ment, and suspense in the setting 
of an old cathedral town, together 
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with a reverent and delightful de- 
scription of religious observances 
and folk customs of Holy Week 
($2.50). The Children of Green 
Knowe, by L. M. Boston, is for the 
child of good reading vocabulary 
and for parents brought up on E. 
Nesbit and Kenneth Graham. It is a 
fascinating blend of mystery, fan- 
tasy, and surprise in an English set- 
ting ($2.75). 

The thousands of children who 
have voted Kate Seredy’s The Good 
Master their favorite book will wel- 
come her new Philomena which has 
a lively little heroine as clever and 
independent as the well loved Kate 
of The Good Master. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with some of 
Miss Seredy’s best drawings and 
will be cherished by any little girl 
who gets it (Viking $2.75). Then 
there are the books by Beatrix 
Potter, There have been many imi- 
tations of her beloved little animals, 
Peter Rabbit having probably suf- 
fered the greatest indignities, but 
every child should own at least one 
or two of the original small books, 
which are published in authentic 
editions by F. Warne at 95 cents 
each. Peter Rabbit is among them, 
of course, together with The Flopsy 
Bunnies, Jemima Puddleduck, 
Squirrel Nutkin, and all the others. 

Another old favorite is Andersen's 
Fairy Tales. Several of the stories 
have been separately published of 
late, and Macmillan offers this year 
a very satisfactory version of The 
Ugly Duckling, translated from the 
Danish by E. G. Keigwin and very 
well illustrated by Johannes Larsen 
($3.00). A new edition of Grimm's 
Fairy Tales has also appeared on the 
Random House list at $1.00. It 
contains eight of the most popular 
stories, such as “The Golden Goose,” 
“Rumpelstilzchen,” and “The Elves 
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and the Shoemaker,” retold by Rose 
Dobbs in versions very close to the 
originals and brightened by many 
gay illustrations. 

Among the returning fairy folk, it 
is a pleasure to welcome the Brown- 
ies again. Among the Oxford fall 
books is a delightful small volume 
called Brownies—it's Christmas, by 
Gladys Adshead, with lively little 
Brownies in Christmasy green with 
text printed in a kind of manuscript 
writing which will be happily fa- 
intiliar to small readers ($2.00). In- 
cidentally, Oxford also olfers an- 
other of Lois Lenski’s charming 
“little” books so much loved by pre- 
schoolers and beginning readers. 
This one is A Dog Came to School 
($1.50). 


I, always seems that there are 
more good books for boys than for 
girls, but luckily most girls enjoy 
them, too, especially when the au- 
thor is Lois Lenski, who offers a 
new title in her series of excellent 
and authentic regional books. This 
time she goes out to the West Coast 
for San Francisco Boy, a wise and 
kindly story with its setting in 
Chinatown and its message one that 
adults as well as children should 
take to heart (Lippincott $3.00). 
1 Vote for Dick, by Jerrold Beim, 
is a contemporary school story for 
intermediate children that deals en- 
lertainingly with the problem of 
parental pressure for high marks 
and the temptation to get them dis- 
honestly (Harcourt $2.50). 

For rather younger readers is 
Jason and Timmy, by Sally Scott, 
with lively drawings by Beth Kriesh 
Jason and Timmy, the tag-along 
little brothers, after an exciting 
morning with the gang suddenly 
discover what it means to be broth- 
ers (Harcourt $2.00). Eddie and 
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His Big Deals is a bright, amusing 
story for seven to ten-year-olds, by 
Carolyn Haywood. Harassed moth- 
ers who must provide parking space 
for the collections and other enthu- 
siasms of their offspring will enjoy 
this book as much as the boys will 
(Morrow $2.95). 


I, Circus at Madison Square Gar- 
den, by Neil Boyton, S.J., the popu- 
lar Jesuit author takes to the Big 
Top and puts together an entertain- 
ing tale of clowns, elephants, acro- 
bats, and everything else that goes 
to make the Greatest Show on Earth 
(Bruce $2.50). Lucky You is Munro 
Leaf’s book, in which he turns his 
versatile attention to a comparison 
of modern life as allected by scien- 
tific discoveries and that of the an- 
cient cave man who had practically 
nothing. The children will agree 
readily enough that they are lucky, 
but mother, assembling and clean- 
ing her scientific kitchen gadgets, 
may sigh a little for the beautiful 
simplicity of the man’s life 
(Lippincott $2.25). 

First Steps in Ballet, by Thalia 
Mara with Lee Wynham, would be 
accepted with delight as a Christ- 
mas gift by any of those numerous 
little girls who are taking lessons 
in ballet dancing. It contains a 
wealth of illustrative drawings and 
is intended as a guide to intelligent 
home practice rather than as a 
self-instruction book (Garden City 
$2.00). 


cave 


‘Tne Christmas season this year 
brings several attractive books of 


poetry. The appealing verses in 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s Mouse Chor- 
us, as well as the engaging mice 
drawn by Genevieve Vaughn-Jack- 
son, will delight the whole family 
(Pantheon $2.00). Pelagie Doane 
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offers a new anthology, smaller in 
size than her others, in Poems of 
Praise, a fine and beautifully illus- 
trated selection of poems about God 
and His love for the world (Lippin- 
cott $2.75). Valenti Angelo’s black 
and white line drawings add much 
to Ann Thaxter Eaton’s unhack- 
neyed selection of Christmas poems 
in a gay little red-jacketed book 
called Welcome Christmas which is 
sure to bestow upon the fortunate 
recipient what the foreword calls 
“not only a happy but a blessed 
Christmas (Viking $2.50). 

The always dependable Simon & 
Schuster Golden Books include sev- 
eral new items. The Bedtime Book, 
by Kathryn Jackson, is a fine plum 
pudding with 366 short stories and 
poems for plums and plenty of pic- 
tures for sauce ($2.95); Stories to 
Hear and to Read, by Lilian Moore 
($1.00) is excellent home material 
for the child just learning to read, 
especially if Mother reads to him 
first; the 1956 Golden Calendar 
(.50 cents), by John Peter with 
amusing drawings by Richard Scar- 
ry, would be a delightful addition to 
any classroom to any child’s 
room, and the Picture Book of Poems 
to Read and Learn, by Ilse Hayes 
Govoni and Dorothy Hall Smith, is 
a well selected and gaily illustrated 
collection at $1.00. There is a Davy 
Crockett, too, by Walt Disney at 
$1.00. 

The Grosset Wonder Books and 
Treasure Books also continue to sup- 
ply good reading at low prices. At 
25 cents there are such varied titles 
as Christmas in Song and Story, 
Junior Joke Book, Inside Base- 
ball for Little Leaquers, and the Cub 
Scout Book of Cowboys and Indians. 
Among the dollar and dollar-fifty 
Big Treasure Books are fine, well 
illustrated, and technically correct 


or 
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books about helicopters, jets, space 
ships, submarines, and other scien- 
tific subjects, as well as the loveliest 
Cinderella in Color that is available 
at any price. The Illustrated True 
Books at $2.95 comprise another 
excellent series for older boys. In- 
cidentally, there is a Christmas pop- 
up called Santa's Merry Carnival in 
a gay red box at $1.25. 


A nous the books not easy to classi- 
fy is Fritz Eichenberg’s Dancing in 
the Moon which might be called a 
picture book with mathematical 
overtones. There are twenty hu- 
morous drawings in color, having 
counting rhymes for captions, “12 
pets playing quartets” has obvious 
possibilities for illustration, and the 
“9 bears saying their prayers” are 
quite irresistible (Harcourt $2.25). 
Animal Tales from Ireland is by M. 
Grant Cormack, an Irish writer 
and university teacher. The book 
contains eight original — stories 
about quite unmathematical ani- 
mals, based on Irish history and 
folklore. There are plenty of lep- 
rechauns, harpers, and Irish saints 
to delight the readers who still be- 
lieve in Tir na n-Og (John Day 
$2.50). 

Not all the books about Ireland 
have to do with saints, however, 
The Top o’Christmas Morning, by 
Alta Halverson Seymour, is a timely 
story about a young Irish girl who 
is an only child. She meets a lively 
family of children who introduce 
her to many adventures with horses, 
and join her eventually in a typi- 
cally merry Irish Christmas. The 
drawings in black and white by 
Mary Stevens are very satisfactory 
(Wilcox Follett $2.50). 

Mary Fidelis Todd, who will be 
remembered for her charming Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame, has this year 
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produced pictures and text for a 
clever and amusing picture book of 
letters and numbers called A-B-C 
and 1-2-3 (Whittlesey $2.00). Also 
probably to be classified as picture 
books are the Random House dollar 
books prepared under the direction 
of Josette Frank, with good text and 
excellent illustrations by Jay Hyde 
Barman and others. King Arthur 
and His Knights of the Round Table, 
adapted from the Howard Pyle ver- 
sion by Estelle B. Schneider, is par- 
ticularly attractive. Since the su- 
permarket is an important factor 
in the life of most modern children, 
they are likely to enjoy Crunch 
Crunch, by Ethel and Leonard Kes- 
sler, which takes them on an amus- 
ing trip in pictures and rhyme 
through one of these giant empori- 
ums (Doubleday $1.50). 

Eager readers of the Dr. Suess 
books (and that category takes in 
a great deal of territory) will wel- 
come his hilarious new venture into 
the semantic world. Miss Todd 
treats her alphabet lightly, but still 
respectfully, but Dr. Suess leaps 
into the unknown territory beyond 
Z to discover letters capable of 
standing for the Wumbus or the 
Humpf-Humpf-a-Dumpfer. “If you 
think that the Alphabet stops with 
Z... you are wrong. So wrong!” 
says Dr. Suess in On Beyond Zebra 
(Random House $2.50). 


‘Tueaz is one point about which 
parents should be warned with re- 
gard to book buying. Apparently 
affected by the Rudolf Flesch gospel 
of simplicity, both religious and se- 
cular publishers of books, particu- 
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larly those published in series for 
middle grade children, show a dis- 
turbing tendency to reduce all 
writing to a dead level of style, no 
matter how competent or even dis- 
tinguished the authors. It may be 
a helpful practice for low-ability 
readers, but it is a very great mis- 
fortune for gifted or above-average 
children. If they rarely see anything 
but simple one-idea sentences in 
print, how will they learn to ex- 
press themselves fluently by the use 
of compound and complex senten- 
ces? Give the children plenty of 
classics, therefore, in the original 
versions not retold or rewritten or 
condensed. If they read Kipling 
and Stevenson, Kenneth Graham 
and E. Nesbit, Howard Pyle and 
Hans Christian Andersen, or any of 
the good old pre-expert books, they 
will survive the current mediocrity 


Wirn all the attractive books on 
the market, old and new, there is 
certainly no better time than the 
Christmas season to read the old 
favorites to the children, to tell the 
beloved stories, and to see to it that 
every child gets books for Christ- 
mas gifts, as many as the budget 
can be stretched to include, even if 
it means passing up a Daniel Boone 
outfit or a doll that sniffs with a cold 
and requires a handkerchief. Happy 
is the child who loves to read and 
who finds beneath the Christmas 
tree at least one book so enticing 
that he can hardly wait to seek out 
some quiet corner and enjoy it. He 
may not know the old poem by 
Thomas Brown, but he will be 
thinking in his own words: 


“A jollie good book whereon to look 
Is better to me than gold.” 





A Sea Lyric for Christmas 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


BLESSED Lady, 
The bells of the sea 
Toll in the tide 
Of your litany, 
Christening praise 
Till praises pour 
Across the world’s 
Baptismal shore. 


Sea green holly 

In sprays of mist 
Cluster the rocks 

Of the radiant sea; 
Blesséd Lady, 

The wind blows free 
Your eyes grow deep 

As amethyst. 


Under the lee 

Of the windswept land 
Our Lady walks 

On the frozen sand, 
Thinking of Christ 

By the rosewood tree, 
And the roots still savoring 

Salt of the sea. 








Under the Sign of Truth 


by ROBER' 


A RECENT photograph (I have 
never had the privilege of a per- 
sonal meeting) in Time shows a full 
firm face like a fighter’s, thin lips, 
heavy spectacles which he does not 
always use. On this occasion he 
happened to be caught wearing a 
bow tie, and his eyes are thoughtful, 
resigned, expectant, filled with dis- 
and an intimation of exu- 
berant humor. This is a picture of 
Etienne Gilson turned seventy: phi- 
losopher, historian, scholar, Catho- 
lic, a man of immense learning and, 
if works bear testimony to charac- 
ter, humility. 

Why does such a one as he adorn 
the pages of a popular news maga- 
zine that less than 
generous to Catholicism? In a word, 
he is there by right of eminence. 


lances 


is sometimes 


M. GILSON is of that breed still suf 
ficiently rare on this side of the At- 
lantic to be conspicuous, the Catho- 
lic layman who by virtue of his per- 
sonal attainment honor 
from all sides. And so we are com 
pelled to see the folly of mixing 
our standards of evaluation. He 
contradicts some of us who would 
like to say, “So-and-so cannot be a 
good ‘anything’ is a 
Catholic”; and the rest who are con- 
tent to judge, “He must be good be- 


receives 


because he 
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cause he is a Catholic.” Etienne Gil- 
son, on the contrary, is honored as 
scholar and historian for one reason 
alone, because he happens to be just 
about the most competent living 
scholar and historian of the Middle 
Ages. His voice will be respectfully 
listened to almost anywhere, 
whether he speaks at Harvard or in 
Rome. 

He was born in 1884, in Paris, 
graduated from the University of 
Paris in 1907, and received his Doc- 
torate in 1913 at the Sorbonne, a 
medieval institution that its ances- 
tors would have some trouble iden- 
tifying. This is data for the files; it 
merely goes to prove how wrong 
certain theories can be about the in- 
escapable influence on a man of his 
origins and educational training 
For Paris is connected with each 
and every stage of M. Gilson’s early 
development, and he seems never to 
have been infected by that plague 
of exclusiveness, like an esoteric re- 





In Etienne Gilson’s case. according to 
Robert Ostermann, this philos 
opher’s life and so in his essay on the pre 
eminent Catholic 
find more about the man’s ideas than about 
the man. 


ideas are 


scholar and layman, we 
Mr. Ostermann, until recently in- 
structor in the philosophy department at 
Iona College, is at present on the staff of 
the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America. 
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ligion with its mysterious cere- 
monies and secret ornaments and 
symbols, which afflicts the Parisian 
intellectual world. (What an inter- 
esting thesis that would make: the 
provincialism of the metropolitan 
mind!) 


To list of universities that have 
given him their lecture halls and 
platforms, is impressive. He has 
taught at the University of Lille, at 
Strasbourg and the Sorbonne; in 
1932 he was elected to the Collége 
de France; he has been half-time 
professor at Harvard; and in 192% 
he helped found the Institute of 
Medieval Studies in St. Michael’s 
College, University of Toronto. In 
every case, his subject has been the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
that enormous production of Chris- 
tian thought distinct from sacred 
theology but created in association 
with the doctrines of the Faith. 
Therefore his academic career ex- 
hibits the same virtue of universal- 
ism, as if he were trying to illus- 
trate that it is possible for truth to 
speak to minds divided. One dares 
not try to guess what the various 
species of disbelief, half-beliefs and 
substitute beliefs, that run wild in 
some of the universities Gilson has 
addressed, might claim to hold in 
common, He, at least, without ever 
compromising his own beliefs, has 
managed to penetrate their preju- 
dices. This was his thesis in an ad- 
dress delivered at the Harvard Tri- 
centenary Congress in 1936, in 
which he said, “We have lost the 
medieval feeling for the universal 
character of true learning and... 
the Middle Ages still have some- 
thing to teach us on that point.” 
There are still far too many Cath- 
olics who will consider study of the 
Middle Ages a superfluous oddity, 
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especially in this country where it 
is so fashionable to identify novelty 
with merit. Gilson’s defense of his 
own field of study paradoxically 
turns out to be a defense of the 
value of history as a commonplace 
interest for men. Writing on the 
medieval view of history, in one of 
his books most accessible to the 
ordinary reader, The Spirit of Medi- 
eval Philosophy, he points out that 
the Middle Ages was “a time when 
all minds lived on the memory of an 
historical fact, of an event to which 
all previous history led up, from 
which was dated the beginning of a 
new era... the Incarnation of the 
Word and the birth of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Therefore the Christian, in addi- 
tion to the interest in history most 
men seem to share, has an obliga- 
tion to be interested in history. The 
Christian’s destiny is a future event 
which derives from a past event. 
He is a moving point on the line that 
extends between the two. 


Ov: great philosophical contro- 
versy, entered in history books as 
“the problem of Christian philoso- 
phy,” has been the spur to Gilson’s 
constructive and original contribu- 
tions to contemporary thinking. In 


expounding his solution to the 
“problem,” he shows how bold and 
daring one must be to be traditional, 
illustrating a statement he made at 
the foundation of the Medieval In- 
stitute, that intimacy with medieval 
thought is the “only possible way to 
be at one and the same time con- 
servative and creative.” 

For our start, we have to go back 
to 1927 when an old question, the 
relationship between natural truth 
and revealed truth, was revived un- 
der a new form. Another highly 
respected French historian of phi- 
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losophy, Emile Bréhier, in that year 
undertook to demonstrate that the 
development of philosophic thought 
had not been greatly, if at all, in- 
fluenced by the advent of Christian- 
ity; he expanded his thesis the 
following year with particular appli- 
cations to St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. His final conclu- 
sion was a challenge: the concept of 
a Christian philosophy is no more 
intelligible than a Christian mathe- 
matics. 

Gilson vigorously opposed him. 
He had himself already begun to 
use the term “Christian philoso- 
phy,” and in his book The Philoso- 
phy of St. Bonaventure was defend- 
ing his idea of a very positive 
influence of Christianity upon phi- 
losophy. Curiously enough, in this 
defense he was criticized by the 


French Dominican scholar Mandon- 
net who proclaimed the paradox, 


“Christianity has transformed the 
world, but it has not transformed 
philosophy.” Mandonnet concluded 
with Bréhier that a Christian phi- 
losophy is a contradiction in terms. 

To clear the air, Gilson had to 
consider two distinct questions, one 
historical and the other theoretical: 
(1) has philosophy in fact been in- 
fluenced by Christianity? (2) is the 
concept of a Christian philosophy 
self-contradictory? 

Gilson realized more clearly than 
most what was actually at stake, 
namely the place of the Christian 
religion in regard to the whole range 
of human experience, emotional, 
moral, intellectual. Bréhier repre- 
sented an attitude which saw in the 
free Christian revelation a menace 
to the purity of human thought. 
Gilson put his position thus: 
“Doubtless in the abstract, philoso- 
phy professes no religion, but we 
may very well ask whether it is al- 
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together a matter of indifference 
that a philosopher should profess 
one.” 

In his Gifford Lectures, given in 
1931-32 at the University of Aber- 
deen, he presents a “sketch” (the 
modest term is his) of the problem's 
solution, 

The Gifford Lectures compose 
The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 
In them Gilson takes in their turn 
the major topies relating to the 
world, man and God that were the 
subject of pre-Christian philosophy. 
He shows conclusively, by compar- 
ing the Greek and Christian think- 
ers’ treatments of the same themes, 
how great a transformation occur- 
red in them as they were meditated 
by minds steeped in Christian tra- 
dition. To take but one example, 
there is the concept of human na- 
ture and its intimate make-up 
which received illumination from 
the Seriptural dictum that man is 
made in the image of God. Thus one 
of the great subjects of Christian 
thought takes us back to Socrates 
and the Greek oracle: “Man, know 
thyself.” It was with St. Augustine, 
Gilson remarks, that man for the 
first time became fully conscious of 
the mystery of his being. 

The impact of this one book is 
overwhelming in its solidity, vigor, 
breadth of learning and sympa- 
thetic account of a most varied and 
complex collection of ideas; 
Thomas Merton put the reading of 
it high on his list of factors leading 
to his conversion, it awakened him 
to a world of truth he had never be- 
fore encountered. The Spirit of 
Medieval Philosophy says as much 
as anyone could want said on its 
subject save for the technical re- 
finements which would have been 
outside the scope of a work of that 
nature. It states the historical point 
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of view so formidably, and we can 
sum it up in Gilson’s own definition: 
“Christian philosophy corresponds 
to that body of rational truths 
which have been discovered, more 
deeply understood or simply safe- 
guarded, through the help afforded 
human reason by divine revelation.” 

I notice I have used the word 
“vigor” several times in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. It would be hard 
to find a more apt term. There is 
a wit and a robust vitality in 
Etienne Gilson and his work that 
one does not commonly associate 
with philosophers and scholars. One 
recalls the titles of some of the 
arly Burgundian dukes — Philip 
the Bold, John the Fearless, Charles 
the Daring—and one is sure there 


must be more of Burgundy in Gilson 
than of Paris. 
Perhaps this closeness to experi- 


ence, because that is what it is, can 
be traced to his military service in 
World War I; that would have been 
an unbeatable lesson in the concrete 
consequences of human ideas. He 
was captain of a machine-gun com- 
pany, captured by the Germans at 
Verdun in 1916, and made success- 
ful use of his three-year prison resi- 
dence learning English and Russian 
from his fellow prisoners. 

Whatever the explanation, it has 
undoubtedly been responsible for 
the sometimes incautious candor of 
his views. We remember the stupid 
misunderstanding over an opinion 
he expressed on French neutrality 
early in this decade, a time when the 
idea of neutrality was exceedingly 
suspect. It was a comment passed 
in private conversation, criticized 
in an open letter on the pages of a 
weekly journal and finally taken up 
by the noisier parts of the French 
press and aggravated into a tempo- 
rary cause célébre. 
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Even if he did not make half the 
statements he was supposed to have 
made (critics had to retract the bulk 
of their accusations) at the time, he 
remains the kind of man who is 
committed to saying the unpopular 
thing when it needs saying. Wasn't 
it only a few months ago that we 
read his forthright—“I don’t believe 
in metaphysics for the millions. To 
provide equality of opportunity is 
democracy, but we are deluding 
ourselves if we assume everyone can 
assimilate knowledge equally.” No 
one will say that is a palatable opin- 
ion to voice in this country. 


A STAND on matters political more 
consistent with the evidence of his 
whole life is that affirmed in a news 
interview earlier this year. “I stop- 
ped writing about politics when it 
became academic,” he said. There 
one can discern Gilson’s character- 
istic determination not to separate 
scholarship from life. Scholarship 
is a way of life, unquestionably, 
and he has shown us how faithfully 
it can be pursued; but he insists 
there are some subjects and themes 
so closely mingled in the drama of 
human existence that they cannot 
be kept in the library like valuable 
manuscripts for scrutiny. 

This it seems to me is the true 
measure of his greatness. He has 
never withdrawn from the arena of 
combat where his great knowledge 
and learning could be tested against 
the dissent of adversaries, “in sea- 
son and out of season,” as was the 
way with his master, Thomas 
Aquinas. And this from a man who 
knows as well as any the temporary 
and incomplete nature of the study 
he has dedicated his life to; for it is 
he who also wrote, “the words of 
science pass away; the words of 
wisdom do not pass away. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


rey 

| wo months ago, | wrote about the enigma of France, as described by Her- 
bert Luethy. It seems too early to return to the subject, but having just 
been present at a lecture on the present state of Catholicism in France, 
given by Cardinal Feltin, at the French Institute in London, I feel that it 
would be of special interest to my readers to have the views of so eminent 
and so well-informed an authority as the basis for further discussion. 

It may interest some readers, perhaps of French extraction or familiar 
with Catholic London, to mention that the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
was in London to open the rebuilt French church of Notre Dame de France 
which is situated just off Leicester Square. For nearly a hundred years 
the French church has served the very large French colony which settled 
in or near Soho. So large was the colony even in early days that it was 
sometimes called “Little France.” Variously made up, one section of it at 
least resulted from French anticlericalism at the time of the Revolution, 
and this enforced exile for conscience’ sake occurred again under the anti- 
clerical laws of the Third Republic. It was to be expected therefore that 
Frenchmen settled in London would have a strong Catholic tradition 


Pranare not wholly unsuitably, the French church stands at the very 
heart of the pleasure and vice sector of Britain’s capital, and I remember 
talking about this to the late Pére Deguerry, who planned the new church 
He told me that he felt that it was the special vocation of the Marist Fa- 
thers, in whose charge the church has always been, to be at the beck and 
call of the doubtful people and the doubtful professions, just as the Sacré 
Coeur in Paris stands in reparation and help in the too notorious Mont- 
martre district. For years the confessionals of the French church have 
been open at all times to those who would wish to come, a system not usual 
in this country, though lately becoming more popular 

The old circular church, adapted from a former Exhibition Hall, was 
heavily damaged by bombs during the war, and the now rebuilt church, 
in maintaining the circular shape, presented an interesting problem for the 
architects. The problem has been triumphantly solved, for it stands today 





as one of the brightest and most 
satisfying churches in the capital, 
liturgically adapted to contempo- 
rary desires for the people’s partici- 
pation in the Mass, yet traditional 
in its sense of order and reverence. 
Above the altar and dominating the 
whole church there is a wholly de- 
lightful Aubusson tapestry, by Dom 
Robert of Buckfast, of Our Lady in 
the midst of God’s creation animal 
and vegetable. Our Lady herself is 
as gay in dress and deportment as 
God’s creation, and the whole work 
reflects the innocent eye. Visitors to 
London should by no means miss 
this charming and inspiring work, 
as well as the church itself where 
the ceremonies are always carried 
out with the hieratic beauty and 
sense of popular participation that 
today characterizes French Cath- 
olicism 


Ek ee ED, my somewhat long intro- 
duction about the French church is 
not entirely irrelevant, for one of 


the things which Cardinal Feltin 
said in his lecture was that today 
whenever he has occasion to pon- 
lificate even at a late morning Mass, 
he needs the assistance of three or 
four priests to distribute Holy Com- 
munion to the congregation. When 
| heard that I felt like hanging my 
head in shame, since it is still very 
rare in this country for Holy Com- 
munion to be given at a High Mass 
morning or evening, least of all 
the occasion and ceremony 
are of the most solemn kind. If any 
worshiper presents himself, he risks 
being told to come up after Mass 
when Holy Communion will be 
given him privately by a priest. 
The French Catholic attitude, ac- 
cidentally noted in this way by the 
Cardinal, results from a long con- 
centration of the whole Church in 


when 


France on the liturgy and the peo- 
ple. In this country, on the con- 
trary, the subject still remains the 
province of a few forward-looking 
people, not rarely described as 
“cranks.” Typical, too, | thought, 
was Cardinal Feltin’s reference to 
certain excesses in this matter 
which have been reported from 
France. As he referred to this, he 
smiled indulgently, and went on to 
point out that much which had been 
pioneered in France was now, with 
the authority of the Holy See, 
spreading all over the world. Cer- 
tainly, as so many people have 
noted, the new order of dialogue 
Mass, commentated Mass, Mass fac- 
ing the people, has refilled the Paris 
churches with happy and interested 
worshipers, carrying their missals, 
crowding near the altar, responding 
and singing with a will. Among 
these, young men who view Holy 
Communion as virtually essential to 
the Mass they participate in ac- 
lively, form a high proportion of the 
congregation, 


A: a “Brain Trust” organized the 
other night by a Catholic society, the 
panel was asked whether the revival 
of the parish needed a sense of so- 
cial togetherness rather than a sense 
of liturgical togetherness? Which 
was the more important and ur- 
gent? My answer was that a sense 
of being together in worship should 
lead to social action; but another 
member of the panel, while agreeing 





In presenting the gist of a lecture by the 
Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Feltin, on the 
state of Catholicism in France. 
Michael de la Bedoyere points up the ex- 
traordinary change which has taken place in 
Catholic life there within the past afty years. 
Mr. de le Bedoyere’s latest book, The Lay- 
man in the Church has recently been pub- 
lished in this country. 


present 
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in principle, thought that only 
where a parish was socially active, 
with everyone pulling his weight in 
helping others, did you find a readi- 
ness to worship together, rather 
than privately. But the question is 
rather academic. The two, if each 
is properly done, go together. And 
this, it seems, is very much what 
has happened in France. 


Bn his talk, Cardinal Feltin 
painted the picture of a Church 
which, only fifty years ago when 
the Cardinal himself was a semi- 
narian, was persecuted and in- 
sulted. Now it is growing organi- 
cally-—in spiritual richness, in apos- 
tolie endeavor, in social organiza- 
tion, in culture, in the hearts of the 
people. Fifty years ago it was grow- 
ing in a soil long de-Christianized 
and still today a soil in which lai- 
cism is also growing. 


But the change within fifty years 


had been such that at the official 
level formal Church and State separ- 
ation betokened, not enmity, but un- 
derstanding and mutual acknowl- 
edgment of the place of the two re- 
sponsibilities. This understanding 
reflects the fact that the practicing 
Catholic is to be found in every part 
of French life, political, cultural, 
the arts, the sciences, industry and 
in every class. To be a serious Cath- 
olie is part of the picture every- 
where and at any level. It is an ex- 
traordinary change. 

In one aspect of French life at 
least—and that perhaps the most 
typically French — namely litera 
ture, not only are Catholics among 
the greatest novelists, 
philosophers and poets, “stars” of 
the cultural firmament, but the 
Catholic “thing” provides one of the 
basic and most fashionable issues in 
serious writing 


dramatists, 
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Here again, to appreciate the con- 
trast, one has but to think back a 
few years when the Church in 
France seemed but a reactionary 
survival, confined to women and 
children, a few out-of-step clerical- 
ists and the die-hards in politics and 
the services. In this connection it 
was noticeable that the Cardinal 
listed without criticism a litany of 
Catholic names, the works of some 
of whom have been under discus- 
sion for orthodoxy of outlook. 


ones exciting, no doubt, was Car- 
dinal Feltin’s summary of the 
growth and comprehensiveness of 
Catholic organizations, but the 
range, interpenetration and variety 
of this Catholic intellectual and so- 
cial action and activity were most 
remarkable. One noted especially 
two points. French Catholicity has 
long been well organized, especially 
as regards social and industrial 
questions Henry Rollet has re- 
cently produced a survey “Sur le 
Chantier Social” which surprises 
the reader by the amount of work 
already in existence in the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury-——-but whereas it once was 
“against the grain” work, today it 
is part of the whole French picture. 
The other point is the way in which 
this Catholic Action and activity en- 
roll the French Catholic people as a 
whole instead of being the work of 
either the specially pious or the 
lonely pioneers. 

All these different aspects of the 
French Catholic renaissance, em- 
bracing as they have done so much 
of French Catholicism and drawing 
in so many of its members, corre- 
sponds to a revivified Catholic spir- 
ituality which expresses itself not 
only in the parish but at the heart 
of all forms of Catholic action and 
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activity. Moving together, it was 
inevitable that a new flexibility 
should manifest itself in adapting 
the old traditions to contemporary 
needs. The old routine which too 
many Catholics took for granted 
was not sufficient to awaken Catho- 
lics themselves to the spiritual chal- 
lenge of the hour, while the chal- 
lenge itself insufficiently 
understood. 


was 


| a Cardinal Feltin in his ad- 
dress was very far from suggesting 
that the French Catholic revival 
with its gratifying signs of health is 
the whole picture. Laicism, indif- 
ferentism, secularism, call it what 
you like, is also growing in France. 
It need not be explicitly anticlerical 
(though much of it still to be 
deadly dangerous. It simply means 
the contemporary outlook that God 
does not matter. Man is content to 
live entirely without a_ spiritual 
ideal. Natural morality, the pursuit 


is) 


of success, money, pleasure, these 
suflice. When such values prevail, 


Catholics themselves are affected 
unless there is a positive Catholic 
reaction. In France, whole sections 
of the population, not least in the 
working classes, had become secu- 
larized, and the Catholic stood little 
chance of resisting. After all, in a 
Catholic country, de-Christianiza- 
tion is de-Christianization of Cath- 
olics themselves. How easy to make 
use of the prevailing climate of 
thought to weaken the Catholic! 
How easy to whisper into the ear of 
the young Catholic worker that 
the Catholic religion stands for the 
bourgeois; the Communist for the 
workers! This creates a situation, 
Cardinal Feltin said, in which it is 
necessary to plant the Gospel in a 
spiritual soil that has become more 
sterile than that of China. 
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It is to this situation (which has 
its counterpart in some way or other 
practically everywhere in the world 
today) that the Catholic apostolate 
has to address itself today. ‘To form 
Catholics with so lively a faith and 
sense of strength in the Mystical 
Body that they are proof against the 
constant infiltration of anti-Catho- 
lic or secularist values; and to plant 
the philosophy of Christ into spirit- 
ually sterile soil all around them 
The existence of the need and its 
realization should actually become 
the strongest stimulus not only to 
fervor but to the adoption of new 
ways of apostolate. 


Tu Cardinal naturally referred to 
that special French mission which 
has captured the imagination of the 
world: the mission of the priest- 
workers, Among the causes of the 
recent painful crisis he listed 
the lack of comprehension about the 
nature and need of the work among 
French Catholics themselves —- a 
telling point. He insisted that the 
work must continue, though in a 
modified form whose nature has not 
yet been finally determined. With 
such daring experiments, made 
necessary by the times, mistakes 
and crises are inevitable, and the 
victory (as in foreign missionary 
work) is something one thinks of as 
belonging to a distant future. 
Important as the priest-worker 
movement is, the world has got the 
matter out of focus when thinking 
of French Catholicism. Its novelty, 
its courage, its hazards have thrown 
a shadow over the rest of the French 
Catholic picture, which is one of an 
integrated spiritual, cultural and 
social movement to restore French 
Catholicity itself and to make it 
strong enough to carry the fight, as 
it were, into the enemy camp—the 
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camp of laicism and indifference, of 
corruption and selfishness, and of 
the systematic challenge to Chris- 
tian values which is to be found in 
Marxism and Communism, the logi- 
cal secularist religion to which men 
turn when they find no sort of 
idealism in the so-called capitalist 
world which has rejected the ideals 
of its Christian inheritance. 


R: TURNING to that question: which 
comes first, realizing and living to- 
gether our spiritual oneness in 
Christ through Whose grace and in- 
spiration alone we can accomplish 
anything worthy of our vocation, or 
helping one another in the common 
difficulties and trials of our life 
here on earth? The practical an- 


swer we have to give is surely the 
answer that France has been giving. 
In practice the two cannot be sepa- 
rated, any more than either can be 


separated from Catholic thought, 
Catholic culture, Catholic forma- 
tion, at one end, and the spirit of 
Christ in action, at the other, 
namely the apostolate, the achieve- 
ment of the Kingdom. 

Perhaps the real lesson which 
lrance is giving us is precisely this 
need for Catholic integration. By 
this one means not only the integra- 
tion of the individual’s own Chris- 
tian personality, but the integration 
also of Catholics with one another 
so that they realize one another and 
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feel with one another and work with 
one another. 

And French Catholicism at its 
best, as it is today, reminds us of a 
further kind of integration which 
English-speaking Catholic minori- 
ties are sometimes apt to overlook. 
We have also to find a way of being 
integrated with non-Catholics—the 
field of the apostolate. This means 
not only praying for them and sym- 
pathizing with them, but being 
humble and charitable enough to 
learn from them. 

We have the monopoly of final 
truth, but we have neither the mo- 
nopoly of virtue and goodness nor of 
the truth of those wide and deep 
natural foundations which mankind 
has acquired in the histories of 
civilization, studying, living, con- 
templating. And it is on these na- 
tural foundations that God rests the 
supernatural order of His Kingdom. 
If we despise this or think we can do 
without it, we are not only being 
petty-minded and insular, but we 
are rejecting the way that God Him- 
self willed for our formation as 
“full” men and women, in accord- 
ance with our capacity. Today, 
more than ever, only the best, spirit- 
ually, culturally, socially, is good 
enough to conquer the world for 
Christ. Such were the reflections 
which filled one’s mind after listen- 
ing for more than an hour to the 
spiritual leader of France today. 





BY Robert Kass 


OKLAHOMA! —the first long-run Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein collaboration 
which pumped fresh vigor into Broad- 
way musical comedy back in 1942, is 
the initial presentation in a new cin- 
ema process called Todd-AO,. Todd-AO 
is close to CinemaScope only higher 
and with more sharpness and depth in 
the photography. In the current melee 
of unorthodox methods of film presen- 
tation, this one ought to find a com- 
fortable niche since it is wonderfully 
comprehensive and comfortably pro- 
portioned as far as the eye is con- 
cerned, 

However, Oklahoma! on sereen is 
not quite so fresh and crisp as we re- 
member it thirteen years ago. The 
naive romancing of the cowboy Curley 
and dreamy-eyed Laurey is _ still 
charming in its simplicity. The men- 
ace of Jud Fry also holds up, as do the 
agreeable humors of Aunt Eller and the 
lovesick cowhand Will Parker. But the 
comic shenanigans involving Ado 
Annie and her susceptibility to the en- 
ticements of the peddler Ali Hakim 
have become dreadfully dated, like 
some threadbare vaudeville routine 
from the 20's. Suddenly Annie’s la- 
ment that she “cain’t say no” is no 
longer funny. In the enlarged dimen- 
sions of Todd-AO it seems offensive as 
it never was on stage. 

Gordon MacRae and Shirley Jones 
are refreshing as a spring breeze as the 
young lovers, and Charlotte Green- 
wood, Rod Steiger, and Gene Nelson 
are ideal in lesser roles. But Gloria 
Grahame as Annie and Eddie Albert 
as Ali are pretty uncomfortable in their 
assignments and would seemingly like 


to tiptoe out of focus to get out of thos« 
embarrassing lines. The ballets of 
Agnes de Mille, thrillingly danced by 
James Mitchell and Bambi Lynn, and 
the spectacular photography are Ok- 
lahoma’s principal assets. The direc- 
tion of Fred (From Here to Eternity) 
Zinnemann is too heavy-handed for 
what should have been a_ brisk, 
smooth-as-starch musical comedy. 
Magna Theater Corporation. 


GUYS AND DOLLS, on the other hand, 
holds up much better in the comedy 
line. The Damon Runyon characters 
the gamblers, night-club girls, bookies, 
the soft-hearted “hard” guys who 
inhabit his particular niche of New 
York society are still enormously lik- 
able. The romance between the gam- 
bler, Sky Masterson, and the diminu- 
tive Sarah Brown who runs the local 
Salvation Army mission is agreeable 
without becoming coy or sticky. The 
contrasting “love” interest involving 
Nathan Detroit and his flancée of four 
teen years, Miss Adelaide, is also most 
engaging. Ultimately these dolls tame 
their guys and get them to the altar in 
the final sequence. But, alas, that final 
sequence is awfully long in coming 
around. Guys and Dolls, like Okla- 
homa!, is desperately in need of scis- 
soring since, ingratiating though the 
characters may be, you don’t want 
them around for more than two hours 
at a time. ‘ 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, who produced 
this lavish film, has seen to it that the 
authentic Runyonesque flavor is pre- 
served throughout and, unless you are 
careful, you are likely to come away 
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from Guys and Dolls talking in that 
peculiar precise New Yorkese which 
everyone speaks in the film. Marlon 
Brando is at his most attractive as Sky, 
and his singing voice, while nothing 
which will have any Metropolitan 
Opera scouts banging on his door, is 
strong enough to carry Frank Loesser’s 
melodies. Jean Simmons, though, is a 
real surprise as Sarah Brown, a re- 
laxed, easy, most becoming perform- 
anee. Frank Sinatra and Vivian Blaine 
are hilarious as the off-again, on-again 
couple, and Robert Keith, B. S. Pully, 
and Stubby Kaye are most authentic 
“types” around Mr. Runyon’s Times 
Square. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


QUENTIN DURWARD is an elaborate 
historical film made abroad in which 
Robert Taylor plays a young Scottish 
knight who is sent by his aged uncle to 
the court of Louis XI to find out all 
about a certain wealthy countess to 
whom the old man is afflanced. Natu- 
rally, the lady is also well-bred, intel 
ligent, and extremely beautiful, and 
Quentin immediately falls in love with 
her. However, further complications 
arise in the fact that she is being used 
as a political pawn in a game of royal 
diplomacy between the King and the 
Duke of Burgundy. Quentin and the 
lady flee and, before he has managed to 
do in all her enemies, his uncle has 
fortuitously passed on, leaving the way 
open for a happy ending. 

All of this is based on a minor novel 
by Sir Walter Scott and has the great 
advantage of being performed with wit 
and style instead of as a dead-serious 
piece of pageantry. Taylor is easy and 
relaxed as the intrepid hero, and Kay 
Kendall is completely entrancing as the 
countess. Robert Morley is very droll 
as the wily king, and Alec Clunes is the 
scheming Duke. The natural settings 
in France and England are lovely in 
CinemaScope and color Adults and 
youngsters alike will find much to 
their taste in Quentin Durward, 
Vetro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


THE ROSE TATTOO, Tennessee Wil 
liams’ hectic play about a Sicilian 
widow who grieves after her departed 
husband only until she learns that he 
was two-timing her, is little altered 
from the original except for the fact 
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that the action moves out of Serafina’s 
house from time to time. As a film, 
though, it is essentially a showcase for 
the extensive and very explosive tal- 
ents of Italy’s Anna Magnani who 
makes her Hollywood debut in this 
curious picture. Miss Magnani is so 
overpowering that absolutely no one 
else makes any impression whatever 
when she is on screen. She laughs up- 
roariously, she is raucous, vulgar, petu- 
lant, sarcastic, suspicious, tender, in 
dulgent, bitter, forgiving—a 
emotions rarely 
screen heroine. 

But, magnificent as Miss Magnani is, 
her film is not without serious short- 
comings. It skips continually back and 
forth across that line of morality and 
good taste so that, just when you begin 
to like the picture, one of those objec- 
tionable sequences turns up and you 
stiffen in distaste. Then, too, the pic- 
ture is far too long since such a vola- 
tile character as Serafina can easily be- 
come exhausting to watch for nearly 
two hours. Also, Burt 
Serafina’s admirer is sadly miscast. 
Mr. Lancaster is constantly grinning 
and skipping about the premises so 
foolishly that it is impossible to believe 
she could tolerate this bouncing idiot. 

Paramount. 


gamut of 
encountered in one 


Lancaster as 


THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY, a lighter 
piece from Alfred Hitchcock, is a film 
which may have a very special appeal 
to some members of the audience. To 
me, it was an unpleasant, not-very 
funny extension of one slight joke 
which wasn’t much in the first place 
It has to do with four Vermont citi 
zens—a retired sea captain, an amor 
ous spinster, an unconventional 
widow, and a handsome artist —all of 
whom have reason to want a corps« 
named Harry buried and then ex- 
humed several times during the course 
of the film. Rather than uninhibitedls 
comic, I found such subject matter in 
the worst possible taste and insuffer 
ably coy at best. 

rhe fact that the VistaVision pho 
tography of the New England country- 
side in its autumnal splendor is quite 
breathtaking is not reason enough for 
you to waste any time at all on The 
Trouble with Harry. The actors Kd 
mund Gwenn, Mildred Natwick, Shir 
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ley MacLaine, John Forsythe, and Mil- 
dred Dunnock are perfectly com- 
petent. Not they but the script is at 
fault in this distressing comedy. 
Paramount. 


SINCERELY YOURS is noted in these 
pages simply because its star, one 
Liberace, a pianist with a lot of pearly 
teeth and gleaming curls, is so idolized 
by TV audiences. His fans will no 
doubt melt into oozy little puddles 
when Liberace turns on the charm full 
blast since it is like being exposed, 
open-faced, to atomic radiation. Liber- 
ace plays endless musical numbers in 
this long, long film about a concert 
pianist who goes deaf and then learns 
about life and the truer values by ob- 
serving “the little people” through 
powerful binoculars from the terrace 
of his glossy New York apartment. 
Based distantly on an old George Ar- 
liss film, The Man Who Played God, 
Liberace’s debut as a big time star 
will make a million dollars no matter 
what I may say. So, I merely caution 


all you Liberace fans to take care that 


you don’t break a leg in the mad rush 
pouring into the theater. You others 
might look and see what vintage flicker 
TV is presenting tonight at 11:30. 
Warner Bros. 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE is an 
alarming film about three well-to-do 
juvenile delinquents who have become 
psychopathic because of parental neg- 
lect or stupidity. Fathers take the 
worst beating of all from this script 
which presents them either as hope- 
lessly inept, or totally lacking in un- 
derstanding, or callously oblivious of 
how their children are growing up. 
By concentrating on these three special 
cases, Rebel Without a Cause tries to 
give a cross-section of delinquency as 
it flares up among upper-middle-class 
American families. 

No one, certainly, could argue with 
a film which sought to make an hon- 
est appraisal of a situation which we 
all know exists as one of the more 
serious contemporary problems. How- 
ever, I suspect that the makers of this 
movie were not so much concerned 
with presenting a clear-eyed view of 
the picture as with dishing out enough 
shocks to set audiences right on the 
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edge of their seats. Consequently, 
whatever good this film may do in 
pointing out the need for parental help 
and example to today’s youth, will be 
considerably blunted by the harm it 
will create in sensationalizing activi- 
ties which are inflammatory enough 
when confined to the pages of news- 
papers. 

James Dean, the newcomer who 
scored so decisive a hit in his first 
film East of Eden and then was so 
tragically killed a few weeks ago, is 
splendid as the youth torn apart by 
parental bickering. Given a few more 
years of study and work, Mr. Dean 
could have been one of the best actors 
ever seen in Hollywood. Natalie Wood 
and Sal Mineo are his confused, un- 
happy schoolmates. But, always, there 
is the nagging doubt in the back of my 
mind about whether such films are not 
dangerous for young people. I think 
so.-Warner Bros. 


THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S HEAD is 
adapted from Hamilton Basso’s popu- 
lar novel about a successful New York 
lawyer who goes back home to the 
South on business and runs into an old 
flame of his. When Anson Page isn’t 
trying to discover why an eminent, 
almost-blind author has let the sus- 
picion of embezzlement fall on a 
trusted old friend, he is tempted to toss 
over his wife and two children and run 
off with Dinah who has married a 
rather crude upstart from the lower 
strata of Southern § society whose 
money has bought her her precious 
family homestead. 

The first half of The View from Pom- 
pey’s Head is the more interesting 
the Southern locales and atmosphere 
are splendidly delineated, the charac- 
ters give promise of developing into 
something quite realistic, and the ten- 
sions of plot seemingly are tightening 
up to a sound climax. However, such 
is not the case in Philip Dunne’s adap- 
tation. Anson and Dinah sink into a 
morass of romantic clichés which 
dominate the whole last half of the 
film and one never believes for a mo- 
ment in their “grand passion.” Too 
bad for a picture which begins so 
auspiciously and intelligently. 

Richard Egan is very good as Anson. 
Even in the weariest romantic inter- 
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ludes, the character is not often out of 
his grasp. A newcomer, Dana Wynter, 
is stunning as Dinah but her acting 
runs from rankest amateur to uncanny 
perception. With a bit more training, 
Miss Wynter might really do things in 
movies. Sidney Blackmer is the novel- 
ist and Marjorie Rambeau his domi- 
neering aristocrat wife—two expert 
performances from seasoned artists. 
20th Century-Fox. 


THE COURT JESTER is an hilarious 
spoof on medieval romances involving 
fearless knights, fair maidens, pre- 
tenders-to-the-throne, and double- 
crossing nobles. The pacing in this 
film is astonishing since it is nearly 
impossible to maintain a high level of 
humor but it is done expertly through 
the joint efforts of Norman Panama 
and Melvin Frank, who wrote, pro- 
duced, and directed, and the lively 
performances of Danny Kaye, Cecil 
Parker, Glynis Johns, Mildred Nat- 
wick, Angela Lansbury, and Basil 
Rathbone. The ridiculous plot which 
Panama and Frank have concocted has 
something to do with an outlaw, the 
Black Fox, who is determined to re- 
store the true ruler on the throne of 
England, even though this monarch be 
only an infant with the royal birth- 
mark, the Purple Pimpernel, to ensure 
his position. 

Mr. Kaye hasn’t had a comedy as 
consistently funny as this one in sev- 
eral years and some of his routines are 
incomparable, especially the silly busi- 
ness of his flying to and fro on a rope 
from one tower window to another to 
pay social calls on various members 
of the royal household, and an equally 
zany one in which his armor becomes 
accidentally magnetized just before a 
joust. Mr. Kaye is at the top of his 
form in these insanities and his spir- 
ited antics encourage his energetic, 
mostly English co-workers to join right 
in the lark.—-Paramount, 


TARANTULA is a minor entry but a 
sturdy example of the quasi-science- 
fiction offering which give us goose- 
flesh in these days when the old-fash- 
ioned kind of horror movies about 
wolf-men or moon-mad lunatics no 
longer appear. This one is not unlike 
Them! in that it has an over-sized in- 
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sect, the tarantula of the title, roaming 
about the desert whipping up quite a 
bit of havoc among the tourist trade. 
This carnivorous creature has been 
growing all out of proportion because 
of the well-intentioned experiments 
of a scientist seeking an effective nu- 
trient for the day when man will no 
longer find enough to eat on this earth. 
The project gets out of hand, of course, 
and the local police squad and the Air 
Force have one devil of a time getting 
rid of the overgrown visitor. 

John Agar is the level-headed local 
medic, Leo G. Carroll the brooding 
scientist, and Mara Corday his chic as- 
sistant, a “must” in all science-fiction 
films these days. Tarantula is small- 
scale fare, but lots of fun.—Universal- 
International. 


* * + * 


A FEW weeks ago, Omnibus divided 
its ninety minutes between two most 
intriguing subjects—the art of acting, 
and the art of swimming. As demon- 
strators of the former, Hume Cronyn 
and his wife, Jessica Tandy, did three 
love scenes of widely different mood 
and, in between costume and make-up 
changes (which the TV cameras re- 
corded so fascinatingly), the Cronyns 
talked about their own approach to 
acting, what is demanded of a player 
in interpreting a role, how much of 
his own personality and how much 
that is specifically acquired for the 
part goes into each assignment. When 
two such gifted and modest artists as 
these are around to discuss and demon- 
strate, the result can only be most en- 
grossing as this bit on Omnibus was. 
Then, for a complete switch, the 
cameras went out to Yale University 
where movie actress Esther Williams 
piloted an extremely informative and 
quite lively discussion of swimming, 
its history, development, and _ tech- 
niques. Miss Williams is not the con- 
ventional dizzy movie queen and she 
obviously knows just what she is talk- 
ing about, besides doing a swell job of 
guiding the interview along sensible 
lines. She was helped out by Robert 
Kiphuth, Yale’s swimming coach, and 
assorted members of the team. 


ONE more of the “spectaculars” which 
commanded an impressive amount of 
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newspaper 
with Music, 
small-story 
Iwo 


publicity was Together 
a ninety-minute song-and- 
session which had only 
characters, the Englishman Noel 
Coward and our own Mary Martin. 
Since Miss Martin had already covered 
herself with glory on a previous Ford 
show in which she had just one part- 
ner, Ethel Merman, a couple of years 
ago, the CBS people apparently were 
convinced she could do the same with 
Mr. Coward. She did. 

Mr. Coward, to those of you who 
have not seen him in his night club 
appearances or as an actor on Broad 
way some years back, is something of 
an acquired taste. His humor and 
method of delivering a song—usualls 
one of his own composition—is very 
clipped, very fast, and very British. 
He may not have much of a singing 
voice (which, indeed, he has not!) 
but he has a rather winning personal- 
ity which is disarming although I do 
not at all imagine that [| would like to 
find him under foot an hour or so 
week after week on TV. Miss Martin 
is, of course, in a class by herself. She 
enjoys whatever she is doing so much 
that any old thing she decides to sing 
takes on a heretofore unsuspected glow 
just because she is singing it. 

Unfortunately, as a sort of running 
gag, Miss Martin and Mr. Coward sang 
a number called “Ninety Minutes Is 
a Long, Long Time.” Perhaps, if they 
hadn’t kept reminding the audience of 
this indisputable fact every half hour 
or so, no one would really have no- 
ticed. First Noel would come out on 
the simply-dressed stage and sing three 
or four numbers, then Mary would ar- 
rive and do the same. About midway 
in the show, they both stumbled over 
an inept satire of an aria from Madame 
Butterfly which should have’ been 
funny but wasn’t. In the last half hour, 
Noel and Mary did some duets, she 
sang “London Pride,” and he rendered 
“Deep in the Heart of Texas,” they 
danced together, kissed effusively 
quite often, and wound up the show in 
a state of blandest good humor. You 
could literally hear the trowel cement- 
ing Anglo-American relations. 

On the whole, Together with Music 
was worth all the fuss. It showed that 
TV could do with an original revue 
like this, and that talent is more im- 
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portant than elaborate settings and 
props. Some of Mr. Coward's lyrics, 
however, were too blue for TV. I trust 
that the staccato of his delivery ren- 
dered their suggestiveness incompre- 
hensible to any tots who might have 
been up at that hour on Saturday night. 
Someone, though, should have glanced 
at those Ivrics before show time. 


THREE of the major movie companies, 
Warners, MGM, and Fox, are now pre- 
senting their own programs on as- 
sorted nights of the week. While none 
of them has yet pounced on a formula 
which is fool-proof, | think Metro has 
come closest to it with its MGM Parade. 
The format here is to have George Mur- 
phy as over-all M.C. Mr. Murphy takes 
the audience on a quick tour of some 
studio department, he presents a scene 
from a forthcoming MGM picture, and 
then interviews one of its stars, and 
finally introduces a brief clip from 
some outstanding Metro movie of the 
past. This system seems to ensure a 
fairly assorted and diverting half-hour. 


WARNER BROTHERS PRESENTS is 
considerably more complicated. They 
have used characters and situations 
from three of their old films, Casa- 
blanca, King's Row, and Cheyenne, 
and reworked them into new scripts, 
each lasting about forty minutes. Each 
show is independent in itself and a 
new episode in each story appears 
every fourth week. So far, however, 
especially in the case of King’s Row, 
which was an excellent and adult film, 
the tendency seems to be so much to- 
ward the soap opera that, every now 
and then, I run to the window and 
glance out to see whether perhaps this 
isn’t the early afternoon instead of 
7:30 on Tuesday nights. Gig Young is 
the M.C, here and he, too, talks a lot 
about what the studio is doing these 
days and presents endless previews of 
coming attractions. 


THE 20TH CENTURY-FOX HOUR also 
uses old scripts, cut down for televi- 


sion but, instead of revising them, 
merely condenses the originals which 
makes a lot more sense. However, 
there are so many commercials for 
new Fox movies and so many side- 
trips (Joseph Cotten is master of cere- 
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monies) to assorted technical depart- 
ments on the lot, that the scripts them- 
selves do not run much beyond thirty- 
five minutes which is almost like a 
trailer for a full-length movie these 
days. Also, the scripts which Fox has 
been whittling down Cavalcade, 
Laura, and The Ox-Bow Incident 
have all been highly dramatic and 
rather involved so far as plot is con- 
cerned so that they are not precisely 
satisfying when offered in capsule 
form, 

The MGM Parade, with its half-hour 
running time, is the most interesting. 
The other two are fundamentally good 
ideas, but the sponsors are so frantic- 
ally determined to get in a plug for a 
forthcoming movie at every turn that 
the total effect of their dramatic por- 
tions is irritating and jarring. 


MR. EXECUTIVE devoted part of its 
Sunday night half-hour recently to an 
examination of THe CaTHoLic Wor.p. 
As an example of the documentary 
kind of reporting, this program was 
concise yet informative and much of 
its interest came from a lively inter- 
view between the editor, Rev. John B. 
Sheerin, and the host of Mr. Executive, 
Conrad Nagel. Father Sheerin and Mr. 
Nagel managed to cram a surprising 
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number of facts about the magazine's 
background and history in their chat. 
Then, in a bit which I found both 
highly original and stimulating, the 
cameramen followed Father Sheerin 
about to give a quick but comprehen- 
sive account of just what a Catholic 
editor has to do in the course of' one 
day. Between his religious duties and 
those of a hard-working full-time 
editor on the oldest Catholic magazine 
in the country, Father Sheerin aptly 
qualified for his title of Mr. Executive 
on the show. The cameras also swept 
through the magazine’s editorial offices 
and finished off with a jaunt through 
the presses in the adjoining building. 

Beneath all this sound reportage 
there was a deeper intention in putting 
together the fifteen-minute segment on 
Mr. Executive. The show also visited 
briefly the Paulist seminary where fu- 
ture editors and writers are trained, 
and concluded with a sincere appeal 
for contributions toward a new semi- 
nary wing for these students. 

All in all, Mr. Executive is an en- 
grossing idea in TV programing, one 
which we particularly admire since it 
displayed courage, originality, and a 
lively interest in presenting to the gen- 
eral public this particular phase of 
Catholic action in America. 


First Snow 


by INEZ CLARK THORSON 


BESIDE the brook that sings no more 
The once glad willow trees are weeping, 
Since robber-winds have borne away 
The gold entrusted to their keeping. 


Disconsolate above a field 

That they so often came to plunder, 
A flock of crows berate the man 

Who yesterday had plowed it under. 


Brown bees of sumimer hum no more 

Where lately bloomed the red-topped clover 
And soon white bees ... the silent bees 

Of winter will be swarming over 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK has been 
dramatized by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hackett. When I met the Hack- 
etts this summer I had to confess that 
I had lacked the courage to read the 
Diary and, in fact, dreaded the play. 
Now I can understand what they 
meant when they said they looked 
upon it as something not sad but splen- 
did. Anne’s spirit rises above the 
stench of Belsen in a living flame. 

“In spite of everything, I still believe 
that people are good at heart.” That 
is the last line of the play. Mr. Frank 
reads it from the diary which he had 
given to Anne. The Gestapo had kicked 
it aside and the faithful Dutch friends 
returned it to Mr. Frank when he re- 
visited, after the War, the secret attic 
in Amsterdam where he, his wife, 
their two daughters, their friends, the 
Van Daans and their boy, and a den- 
tist had been in hiding for over two 
years. Of them all, Mr. Frank, whose 
faith and courage had inspired them, 
is the only survivor. It was he who 
told the Hacketts when they visited 
him in 1954 that, in his last glimpse of 
Anne on the train that bore her off to 
Belsen, she was smiling. 

It was to the attic of his own ware- 
house that Mr. Frank, a spice mer- 
chant, moved his family when the Nazi 
restrictions on the Jews in Holland. 
became too menacing. They are all 
wearing the prescribed Star of David 
on their sleeves when they climb the 
stairs to their refuge. Not a sound can 
be permitted from eight o’clock in the 
morning till six in the evening when 
the warehouse is closed. Then at last 
Anne can let some of her irrepressible 
high spirits explode. 


Anne is thirteen and life is very 
sweet to her. After the impressive pray- 
ers of the Hannukah Suppers, she has 
surprises for everyone, including Mr. 
Dussel, the dentist. There were only 
three ration books for eight people but 
the Dutch underground helped and 
Miep, their Dutch friend brought them 
plenty of books from the library. The 
diary was Anne’s confidante. At first 
she longed for a girl friend then she 
found a boy friend in Peter Van Daan. 
She tucks up her hair, borrows her 
mother’s scarf and very formally visits 
Peter in his closet. “I thank you, God, 
for all that is good and dear and beau- 
tiful,” she writes just before the Ges- 
tapo break down the door. Their en 
trance is not shown. 

The development from thirteen to 
fifteen of a very perceptive and un- 
usual mind has been woven into a play 
which respects the delicacy of a child’s 
imagination and, believe it or not, is 
full of comedy. Associated with the 
Hacketts are Garson Kanin as director, 
Boris Aronson as designer. Joseph 
Schildkraut gives a tremendously re 
strained and impressive performance 
as Mr. Frank; Gusti Huber is the 
mother who finds it so difficult to un- 
derstand her Anne. Susan Strasberg 
has made Anne, herself. Anne died in 
Belsen in 1945, two months before the 
liberation. Just a year before, she had 
written, “I want to go on living even 
after my death!” Anne does live tri 
umphant.— At the Cort. 


TIGER AT THE GATES. 

Greek; the Gate, Trojan. 
Grecian glories, Homer 
cueathed immortality to 


The Tiger is 
Singing of 
also be- 


the litth 
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walled city on the Asiatic side of the 
blue Aegean called Troy and in the 
Giraudoux play, so recently translated 
by Christopher Fry, the hero is Hector, 
the Trojan paladin. There is no deny 
ing that however much Homer vaunted 
the prowess of Achilles and the craft 
of Ulysses, neither of them was the 
peer of Hector who, successful soldier 
that he was, hated war. Having freed 
Troy of local enemies, Hector returns 
to his Andromache only to find the 
Grecian fleet in the harbor. The pre 
text is the rape of Helen by Hector’s 
troublesome younger brother but the 
Greeks are also thinking of the Trojan 
war party the politicians and the 
press, then known as poets—who shout 
for Beauty and Honor. Helen, herself, is 
indifferent. Only Ulysses, opportunist 
as he is, respects the integrity of Hec- 
tor’s plea for peace. Ulysses is will- 
ing to accept the return of Helen but 
fears that Paris, in stealing her, has in- 
terfered with one of those “hostages of 
fate” who is destiny’s agent. 'lvysses 
and Hector shake hands but it is of no 
use. The gate of war is shut. “Now,” 


says Cassandra, “the Grecian poet will 


have the word.” The scene is set for 
the /liad. Hector and Andromache, 
Priam and Hecuba, Paris and his little 
sister, Polvxene, their eventual 
doom. 

Michael Redgrave has been waiting 
for years for a proper translation of La 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu 
Giraudoux’ satirical view of both war 
and the Greeks. Mr. Redgrave does full 
justice to Fry’s rhythmic prose and his 
Hector is the “preux chevalier’ of 
chivalry a great gentleman, brave 
enough to accept an insult from the 
hulking Ajax for the cause of peace. 
It is a great role and a great perform- 
ance, virile, varied and magnetic. Wal- 
ter Fitzgerald brings incisive diction 
and conviction to Ulysses and Leueen 
MacGrath sinister and expressive grace 
to the frustrated prophetess, Cassan- 
dra. Diane Cilento’s finely chiseled 
beauty and twangy voice are ideal for 
Helen whom Ulysses describes as hav 
ing the shallowest brain, the hardest 
heart and the narrowest understanding 
of sex. The many-leveled set by Lou- 
don Sainthill show the fateful gate 
and the rocky coast line; his costumes 
have stateliness and beauty. The Play- 


face 
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wrights Company can be proud to 
sponsor such a distinguished produc- 
tion directed by Harold Clurman. But 
we must add that modern poets are of 
coarser fiber than Homer. At the 
Helen Hayes. 


JOYCE GRENFELL REQUESTS THE 
PLEASURE.—Miss Grenfell’s distinc- 
tion is what first impressed me when 
she appeared before her glowing red 
velvet curtains in a gown that had the 
deceptive simplicity of high design. 
Then I read in the program that Miss 
Grenfell is the daughter of one of the 
five famous Langhorne beauties of Vir- 
ginia and the niece of Lady Astor and 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. She is in 
fact the British edition of one of the 
tall long-waisted “Gibson Girls.” Like 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Miss Grenfell 
enjoys the richness of costume changes 
for her songs and monologues. They 
are very short and her sense of humor 
is demure but very engaging. Her lyr- 
ics she writes herself, Richard Addin- 
sell composing the music. She never 
attempts the dramatic appeal of Ruth 
Draper; Miss Grenfell is bemused by 
life, not shattered. 

“Running Commentary” is very 
Grenfellian. In a simple flowered mus- 
lin, Miss Grenfell sings of a shepherdess 
who loves a shepherd and who runs 
round and round and round up a hill 
to meet him but when she stands on a 
small hassock at the top, the shepherd 
is no longer there so she runs round 
and round and round down again still 
singing with her locket bobbing and is 
still trotting patiently when the cur 
tain reveals her again at the encore 
In between Miss Grenfell’s treasured 
appearances, there is a trio who danc: 
everything from jazz to a minuet and 
a hornpipe and one effective dance 
with shadows. Miss Grenfell has an 
unobtrusive charm which increases 
with each of her numbers and per- 
vades a happy audience,— Al the Bijou. 


THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL is a re 
minder of that tormented age of six- 
teen when the ego has outgrown ex 
perience, and when crises are diurnal 
Miss Sally Benson, whose Junior Miss 
stories were so aptly dramatized by 
Chodorov, has now dramatized some 
stories of Scott Fitzgerald about a 1915 
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Chicago sub-debutante called Jose- 
phine. Josephine was unhappier than 
most girls of sixteen because she was 
the only daughter of fairly rich par- 
ents and had more time for dramatiz- 
ing her own life. It was the age of 
flirtation, an art now obscured by ath- 
letics. Sport to Josephine meant boys. 
But boys once annexed became insipid 
and she turned to men. Having success- 
fully wrecked the business career of 
one young man with her father, Jose- 
phine concentrates on the hero of the 
moment, a pilot from the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille. Josephine’s reputation § in 
Chicago is slipping. Her irresponsible 
mother thinks that her engagement to 
Captain Dicer will solve the whole 
problem. She connives at Josephine’s 
rudeness to her one faithful girl friend. 
The Captain arrives, proposes and 
then Josephine suddenly realizes that 
his kisses have become just as boring 
as all the others and tells him so. 
Honesty is her best virtue. At the end 
Josephine is slinking off to a roadhouse 
with a young sophisticate called Travis 
de Coppet who carries his uncle’s cane. 
Juvenile delinquency looms as the out- 
come. 

Eldon Elder’s set with the broad 
golden oak staircase and window 
panes of colored glass; the drawing 
room with the great gold frames and 
fringed draperies peopled with filmy 
Motley costumes and picture hats en- 
visions the period. Josephine is played 
with immense animation by Lois 
Smith but her affectations become la- 
borious. Peter Brandon has a lighter 
touch as the boy with the cane; Doug- 
las Watson is the nice young man be- 
trayed by Josephine. Her final curtain 
is really sadder than Anne Frank’s. 
if the ANTA. 


A ROOMFUL OF ROSES.-Of course it 
takes twice as long to climb up hill 
as to slide down which explains why 
tragedies are apt to seem closer to 
life than comedies with their too often 
contrived happy endings. A Roomful 
of Roses is no exception. In it Edith 
Sommer has represented with rather 
unusual skill the haunting problem of 
the child of a broken home. In this 
case little Bridget MacGowan had had 
to face the vicious ordeal of making a 
choice in Court between her parents. 
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Bridget had ruled out her mother who 
was marrying another man and chose 
her father. She was then eight. Seven 
years later her father decides to re- 
marry but doesn’t dare tell Bridget 
who is shipped off to her mother, now 
Mrs. Larry Fallon with a son of six. 

Caryll Houselander in her posthu- 
mously published Rocking-Horse Cath- 
olic relates how she suffered the same 
circumstances at about the same age. 
“Emotionally,” she writes, “children 
identify their parents with God... . 
On the day a young child learns that 
his trust in his mother or father was 
misplaced, above all if one or the other 
parent has sacrificed him to some other 
love, emotionally if not consciously, his 
trust in God is shattered.” God doesn’t 
enter A Roomful of Roses, but in self- 
protection, Bridget, as Caryll had done, 
sealed love out of her heart. 

The mother who, in spite of some 
protests, seems to have lived very hap- 
pily without her daughter for seven 
vears, is faced with the reality of re- 
morse. It’s a real and, we fear, not an 
unusual situation. What happens? The 
time space of a comedy is limited, so 
within three weeks the present of a 
pink tulle frock breaks the tension and 
brings Bridget to her mother’s arms! 
A Roomful of Roses ends up a lively 
adolescent comedy, 

Patricia Neal, looking very beauti- 
ful, focuses the author's sympathy on 
the mother but the situation is com- 
plicated by the close resemblance be- 
tween her two husbands. MacGowan 
is supposed to be a callous Lothario 
but looks and speaks disturbingly like 
the patient faithful Fallon. Betty Lou 
Keim covers almost too successfully 
the seared little soul of Bridget with a 
bratlike veneer. Ann Whiteside is com- 
pletely natural as an unsophisticated 
little girl in blue jeans. Directed with 
Guthrie McClintic’s usual grace, Don- 
ald Oenslager’s pleasant living-room 
shows a surprisingly undulating land- 
scape of Iinois.—-Al the Playhouse. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, The spell 
cast by the name is fully realized on 
the stage from the moment the curtain 
reveals the enchanted set by Suzanne 


Lalique—-a gray and gold interior with 
a superb forty-foot spiral staircase 
and a magical seventeenth-century 
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world of shimmering nonsense comes 
to life. But it’s nonsense primed with 
elegance. Here is Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme just as it was in the days when 
Moliére himself played it before the 
“Sun King,” Louis XIV. 

The fable of the draper’s son who 
pined to be a man of fashion is satire 
but such good-natured satire that one 
laughs with Monsieur Jourdain in his 
enthusiasms as well as at his vagaries. 
With its songs and ballets and Lully’s 
wistful score, Moliére’s comedy is the 
royal forerunner of the current musi- 
cal. The Comédie has an unbroken tra- 
dition of 275 years in which perfection 
is paramount. The acting, stage busi- 
ness and costumes are beyond com- 
pare. M. Escande, the senior member 
of the cast is the Count; M. Meyer, who 
is Covielle the valet, is also the direc- 
tor; M. Seigner is the inimitable Jour- 
dain and Mme. Bretty is celebrated for 
her Nicole. This is the very first visit 
of the Comédie Francaise to the United 
States for which we must be pro- 
foundly grateful to the French Gov- 
ernment and S. Hurok’s devotion to the 
theater’s arts._-Al the Broadway. 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS. With 
Dial M for Murder a profitable memory 
and Teahouse of the August Moon in its 
third year, Mr. Maurice Evans has now 
added to these successes a smartly 
staged dramatization by Ira Levin of 
Mac Hyman’s best seller, directed by 
Morton Da Costa and designed by Peter 
Larkin, with Myron McCormick as the 
long-suffering Sergeant King, Roddy 
McDowall as Private Whitledge who 
was determined to be an infantryman 
and Andy Griffith as the benign Her- 
cules from the remote recesses of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Griflith has made this massively 
good-hearted and innocent draftee, an 
immortal. Vanished are the sadistic 
military of From Here to Eternity. The 
section of the Air Force we meet is a 
happy-go-lucky outfit in which a plane 
crew, after setting all the automatic 
controls, go peacefully to sleep and 
get lost. The view of the interior of 
the plane in mid-air and even a para- 
chute jump is lightly handled and the 
great trio of McCormick, McDowall 
and Griffith keep the laughs continu- 
ous. No Time for Sergeants is a folk 
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tale radiated by Private Griflith’s ami- 
able strength. It's MERRY if the 
Alvin. 


WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER? 

It is sagely remarked by a charactet 
in this farce that it’s not the first play 
which tests an author's inspiration but 
the second. George Axelrod, also au- 
thor of the Seven Year Itch, may well 
be speaking of himself. In this see- 
ond play with the unwieldy title he has 
once more used adultery as the chief 
ingredient blending it with full flavors 
from Damn Yankees, The Time of Your 
Life, Merton of the Movies, Boy Meets 
Girl, ete., etce., peppering platitudes 
with lewdness. A low caricature of a 
platinum blonde screen star with legs, 
is enjoying a massage for the opening 
curtain when there enters the ingenu- 
ous cub reporter who doesn’t believe 
he has a soul but, nevertheless, soon 
sells a percentage of it to the devil in 
the guise of a theatrical agent. The re- 
porter is Orson Bean and the title of 
the play records the one and only in- 
terview he has ever written. 

The most interesting item about the 
play is that some theatrical agent 
who was not satanic—refused to let 
Mr. Axelrod call his farce Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hudson? Did anyone else 
ever turn down so much free advertis 
ing and neon lights? But perhaps Mr 
Hudson’s agent had read the seript” 
In which case we don’t blame him. 
At the Belasco. 


THE CAREFREE TREE. 


rhe first pro 
duction of the Phoenix Theater was a 
fairy story, set in a Chinese frame but 
very far removed from the delicately 
stylized art of Mei Lan-Fang too briefly 


seen here in 1930. The sets by Landau 
and costumes by Alvin Colt were de- 
lightful. Farley Granger and Janice 
Rule were merely young lovers with 
slanting eyebrows and only Blanche 
Yurka as a Dowager Empress had 
oriental significance. The agreeable 
story, which was full of action, related 
to the triumph of love over war. 


SONG OUT OF SORROW.._ Blackfriars 
is celebrating its fifteenth season with 
a revival of Felix Doherty's drama of 
Francis Thompson’s rescue from the 
gutter by a street girl who insists on 
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vanishing from his life when he is at 
last recognized as a poet. It is a fine 
production from every angle but prob- 
ably no one would be more amused 
than Wilfrid Meynell were he to look 
down from Heaven and see his very 
casual self portrayed as an elegant 
young publisher with his pocket full 
of banknotes. The Meynells understood 
Franciscan love but also Franciscan 
poverty. 


At the Blackfriars. 


CHALK GARDEN. Wit is com- 
bined with a gossamer brilliance 
which, however, finds its roots deep 
in life, in this illusive comedy by Enid 
Bagnold—once creator of National Vel- 
vet. The garden is the refrain of the 
story which takes place in a delicately 
pastel Cecil Beaton drawing-room in a 
manor in Sussex, belonging to Mrs. St. 
Maugham, a notable pre-war hostess 
whose butler was once the cynosure 
of London society. He now lies dying 
upstairs preserved by Mrs. St. Mau- 
gham as witness to a tradition she is 
trying to perpetuate in her grand- 
daughter whom she considers as 
“parchment on which I write.” Mrs. 
St. Maugham’s former great household 
has now dwindled to the dying butle 
and his nurse, an ex-convict as man 
servant and Laurel, a pretty brat. 

Into this unusual desmesne appear 
three applicants for the post of com 
panion to Laurel and one, an enigmatic 
girl without references, remains be- 
cause she understands gardens. Miss 
Madrigal soon realizes that the garden 
has a chalk foundation on which few 
flowers will grow and that Laurel must 
be returned to her recently remarried 
mother. Laurel, on her part, deter 
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mines to discover the secret of Miss 
Madrigal. The disclosure is startling 
and dramatic when the Judge of the 
Assizes—known to Mrs. St. Maugham 
as “Puppy”—comes to lunch. 

Gladys Cooper is completely charm- 
ing as the erratic great lady! the new- 
comer, Siobhan McKenna is unique as 
Miss Madrigal as is Fritz Weaver as 
the man servant. Betsy von Fursten- 
berg is just right as Laurel. This is 
really a play worth enjoying. At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


DESK SET. The desk is in the 
research department of a major broad- 
casting corporation and belongs to 
Miss Watson, a soft-hearted supervisor 
with an encyclopedic mind. When Miss 
Watson discovers that the President's 
nephew, an earnest young engineer, 
has just replaced the staff of the pay- 
roll department with an_ electronic 
brain, the climactic question is 
whether Miss Watson and her three 
assistants are all researching toward 
the same doom. 

Until the actual appearance of the 
electric brain, “Emmy,” in all her 
flashiness, in Act III, the comedy is 
eked out by a Christmas Office Party 
with all its alcoholism and “necking” 
and a frustrated romance between Miss 
Watson and a vice-president. Act III 
is good fun when the indomitable Wat- 
son makes hay with “Emmy” who by 
one mistaken flash has fired everyone 
in the corporation. There is also a 
proposal by dictaphone but what 
really explains the existence of Desk 
Set is that Miss Watson is Shirley 
Booth. Her good humor is highly con- 
tagious..-Al the Broadhurst. 





NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE TONTINE 

by Thomas B, Costain 

Doubleday. $5.95 (2 vols.) 

The two volumes of The Tontine make 
for 930 pages, not a great one in the lot, 
but, in this reviewer's opinion, not a 
dull one either. It is the custom to 
smile a bit at Mr. Costain’s prodigious 
energy and sprawling production, as 
this reviewer himself has been guilty 
of doing, but this time Mr. Costain is 
not pretentious as heretofore. He sim- 
ply sets out, as far as one can tell, to 
relate a rather old-fashioned, many- 
peopled yarn. And he succeeds in tell- 
ing a story which seldom lags, and 
which accelerates nicely for a lively 
ending. 

The central idea of the book cer- 
tainly has suspense built right into it. 
The tontine type of insurance, now il- 
legal, is a winner-take-all affair. In 
some twenty years or so the thousands 
entered become a few dozen, then 
three, then one. Mr. Costain builds his 
story around an historical tontine, one 
floated in England after Waterloo. The 
two chief families in the story, the Car- 
boys and the Graces, enter their chil- 
dren; the Carboy coachman enters his 
daughter. As time goes on the fortunes 
of the two families, united in a busi- 
ness firm, meet with varying success, 
Samuel Carboy, deprived of a title by 
his son’s indiscretions with the Bona- 
partes, becomes England’s wealthiest 
industrialist. His daughter Isabelle, the 
book’s Becky Sharp, marries her title; 
first it’s a baronet, then a French 
count, and finally an English duke. The 
Carboys all come to a sticky end. The 
Graces, except for one, are more gen- 
erous-souled people. After the years 
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of intrigue, the tontine survivors are 
down to three: Isabella, now Duchess 
of Outland; Sir Julian Grace; and Nell 
Groody, the servant’s daughter, now a 
wealthy benefactor of social causes. 
All England is betting on the outcome 
at the exciting climax, one it is Mr. 
Costain’s privilege to reveal and the 
reader’s pleasure to discover. 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN COD 


by Jose Maria Gironella 

Knopf. %10.00 (2 vols.) 

“Il defend the complexity of Spain,” 
the author says in his special American 
preface to this epic novel of nearly one 
thousand pages. When the novel be- 
gins, the monarchy is in its literal last 
days; at the end the Civil War has 
begun, and the Republic is already de- 
vouring its children. Thus The Cy- 
presses Believe in God spans the life of 
the Republic, from 1931 to 1936, a dark 
time in Spain’s history, and a time 
when Spain’s “complexity” was surely 
more misunderstood than ever by the 
outside world. 

The point of view of this novel is 
Catholic, opposed to the Republic, and 
reluctantly in favor of the Falange as 
definitely the lesser of two evils. The 
author’s treatment is exhaustive and 
panoramic; the book is rich in great 
scenes of movement and action, and 
yet it is minute in its consideration of 
individual lives. It is like a large can- 
vas, majestic in its general view, and 
upon closer inspection, faithful to the 
individual features of its human fig- 
ures. The reader is introduced first to 
the Alvear family: the father, a gov- 
ernment clerk; one son, an ex-semi- 
narian; the younger succeeding him in 
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the seminary. Then the canvas broad- 
ens to include the town’s leading fig- 
ures, among them the military on both 
left and right, anarchists, Masons, 
royalists, Russian agents provocateurs. 

Slowly the Falange, at first opposed 
by some of the leading characters, 
gradually builds up power. In counter- 
point, the Republic, supported by a 
patchwork allegiance of parties and 
forces, deliberately does itself to death. 
(Cathedrals are spared because they 
can become museums later, but bodies 
were not useful; and one had only to 
murmur the word “fascist” to be able 
to turn dozens of people into bodies.) 
As the book ends, the younger Alvear 
brother is one of those lined up and 
shot; the Republic has now disinte- 
grated into dozens of independent 
revolutionary committees whose only 
answer to the rebelling armies on the 
borders of Spain is to shoot priests and 
nuns, to loot and desecrate churches. 


THE CASHIER 
by Gabrielle Roy 


Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


In Alexandre Chenevert, the protagon- 
ist of The Cashier, Miss Roy, whose 


novels of French-Canadian life have 
been deservedly well received in this 
country, has drawn a subtle picture of 
modern anxiety. Chenavert is a cashier 
in a Montreal bank; his life is routine 
and deadly dull. He is without respon- 
sibility, for his place in society is that 
of a cog. Thus he takes on a kind of 
worried responsibility for world af- 
fairs: “Mankind’s common hunger lay 
everywhere about him.” He worries 
about the Palestinian question, the Bol- 
shevik peril; everything he thinks of 
gives him “most precise reasons for 
being pained at mankind.” 

Presently his own troubles begin to 
crowd in upon him. There is a short- 
age at the bank which is traced to him. 
For a while it looks as though he will 
have his freedom at the price of dis- 
grace. But his innocence is all too ir- 
ritatingly established. The next sum- 
mons to self comes in the form of an 
illness. He goes away from the bank 
for a vacation in the country. Here he 
discovers, in the fullest spiritual sense, 
his true self at last. With the most 
delicate artistry Miss Roy makes what 
might have been, in terms of fiction, a 
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barren subject, a matter of excitement 
and sympathy. 

The Cashier marks a departure from 
the author’s other works, and a de- 
velopment which will make many 
readers anxious to look for her future 
work. Meanwhile, we have here a 
novel Catholic in the profoundest 
sense, a novel which probes to the very 
soul of a “worrisome witness of God.” 


THE LOST SHEEP 

by Henry Bordeaux 

Macmillan. 82.95 
With Biblical simplicity and direct- 
ness, The Lost Sheep tells the story of 
an unfaithful wife who, abandoned by 
her lover and at length contrite, is re- 
stored to her husband and family. But 
just as the parable breathes realism, 
this tale—it is too short and too single- 
standed really to be a novel—does not 
make truth easy or glib. 

When a Carthusian persuades her 
hsuband to take Melanie back, Joachim 
Corbier consents to her return upon 
the condition that she work as a ser- 
vant without pay and that she live 
apart from her family. How Melanie 
works out her penitence makes up the 
slight but moving and reverent story. 
One could wish for something twice as 
long, but perhaps with greater length 
would come a loss in effectiveness. M. 
Bordeaux, a member of the French 
Academy and the author of over sixty 
novels, wrote A Pathway to Heaven, 
which was translated and published 
here in 1952. 


ENTER SIR ROBERT 

by Angela Thirkell 

Knopf. %3.50 * 
Obviously the only thing to do about 
Angela Thirkell’s novels is either to 
chuck them from the start or sit down 
to enjoy them; one’s critical sense just 
won't help. Here Miss Thirkell is 
again, with her artfully artless chatter 
of good-mannered and rather good- 
hearted people talking their heads off 
at one another. One sees the thing 
as a tug-of-war—the characters getting 
their heads after slabs of the author’s 
descriptions or other interruptions and 
being determined to hold her off as 
long as they can. 

Nothing happens, of course, but the 
avoidance of event here is a kind of 
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triumph. The event presumably an- 
nounced by the title is held off until 
the very last sentence of the book. 
And while Sir Robert is away, his talk- 
ative, illogical spouse, Lady Graham, 
monopolizes the scene with remini- 
sences that trail off, with points made 
that only baffle her hearers. Will Edith 
marry Mr. Cross (son and heir of Lord 
Cross, of course), the reader wants to 
know? A good enough question, but do 
not expect to have it answered. At 
one mad point Miss Thirkell mentions, 
as having equal authority to be be- 
lieved with the other characters, a 
Lord Lundy. One remembers that this 
is the Lord Lundy of Belloc’s poem, the 
one his grandfather dispatched to gov- 
ern New South Wales. There‘s the an- 
swer; the Barsetshire novels of Angela 
Thirkell are meant to be nothing more 
than an engaging leg-pull, a mare’s nest 
of allusions and of family jokes. Enter 
Sir Robert is one of the most charming 
and engaging of them all. 


THE SHIRALEE 

by D’Arcy Niland 

Sloane. 83.50 
The title of this novel, one learns from 
the glossary, means “swag,” and that, 
in turn, means the belongings, rolled 
up in a blanket and carried on the 
back, of a tramp (or swagman) in Aus- 
tralia. But a few terms in a strange 
vocabulary should not come between 
the appreciation of an American 
reader and this unusual book. Both 
tough and tender, this is the story of 
a man named Macauley, who wanders 
the roads and through the bush coun- 
try of Australia, alternately looking for 
and avoiding work. 

Macauley’s “shiralee” is regulation 
except for one thing: his belongings 
for the road include a four-year old 
child called Buster. Buster is Macau- 
ley’s daughter, a _  flercely loving, 
fiercely independent child. When Mac 
walked out on his faithless wife, he 
took the child with him. Together 
they meet the strange characters of the 
Australian back country and experi- 
ence together the trials and the loyal- 
ties of obscure, unfortunate, but good- 
hearted people. “All my life 
something's been biting me urging 
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me on,” Mac says, and although at the 
book’s end two great crises have been 
resolved, the future for Mac and Buster 
is left as an unsolved equation. By that 
time the reader will like the two chief 
characters so much that he will be 
satisfied in his heart with no future 
for them both than one which will see 
them meeting things still with their 
toughness and integrity. One curious 
and effective bit of technique here: the 
book is one continuous narrative, with- 
out chapters, a device effective and in- 
deed symbolic. 


LORD OF THE FLIES 

by William Golding 

Coward-McCann, $3.50 
Just as the archeologist goes to the so- 
ciety of the past and the anthropologist 
to the primitive society of the present, 
the novelist is often moved to project 
society into the future to study man’s 
relation to man stripped bare of con- 
temporary civilization. Such an im- 
aginative flight is the device by which 
Mr. Golding, with a truly terrifying 
power, reduces society to'a few basic 
drives. 

Lord of the Flies is set in some in- 
definite future time; the society it ex- 
plores is composed entirely of young 
boys. The boys have been brought to 
an unnamed island by plane; some- 
how they are the only survivors of the 
journey, and they seem, from hints 
given out, to have left behind them an 
embattled world. In a short time the 
boys turn the tropical island they in- 
habit into a small but quite recogniz- 
able hell. (Mr. Golding, who is an Eng- 
lish schoolmaster, seems to have made 
his island a public school brought to 
the nth degree of cruelty.) The rival 
claims of leadership, the ostracism of 
the fallen, the murder of the weak, and 
the blood-lust chase that is war-—these 
phenomena of the savagery of civilized 
states are re-enacted in little. However 
much one may feel that the author has 
overdrawn his picture, and stacked his 
cards, his story mounts in intensity, 
and is an exciting one. But even he, 
apparently, could not stomach the ulti- 
mate logic of his premises, for he pro- 
vides an ending which is both bearable 
and unexpected. 





For Christmas 
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STANDING ON HOLY GROUND 


By Rosert Nasu, S.J. 





Vivid recollections by the author of the “Prie-Dieu Books” 
on places and scenes in the Holy Land. The work is highlighted with reverent remi- 


niscences on the actual places that played such a memorable role in the life of Christ. 
Illustrated $2.75 
GRACEFUL LIVING 
A Course in the Appreciation of the Sacraments 


By Joun Fearon, O.P.—Basing his approach on the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, 


the author yet keeps his discussion of the sacraments within the range of the average 
reader by employing a style delightfully punctuated with sparkling anecdotes, con- 
crete examples, and pertinent comparisons. 


A selection of the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates, 


$2.50 


GARLIC FOR PEGASUS 
The Life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. 


By Witrrep P. Scuoenserc, S.J.—A story of high adventure across the Roof of the 
World; the saga of one of the greatest of all Central Asiatic explorers; the heroi 
Jesuit who “sought Cathay and found Heaven.” $3.50 


CLEANSE MY HEART 
Meditations on the Sunday Gospels 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.—-Meaningful reflections on selected passages of the 
Sunday Gospels containing inspiring lessons on the spiritual life. The book is a com- 


pilation of Father McCorry'’s weekly columns “The Word,’ which appeared originally 


in America. $2.75 
1E FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST 


By Rosert Hucn Benson—A series of sermons, simple and direct in their appeal, 
developing the many-faceted theme of Christ the Ideal and Absolute Friend. The book 


reveals the power, charm, and solid theological impact of Msgr. Benson's ascetical 


teaching. $2.75 
THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


By MICHAEL CARDINAL VON FAULHARER, edited by Brendan Keogh, S.D.S.—Accepting 
the principle that example is better than precept, the author draws vivid portraits of 
women from the Bible and lets them tell their own tale and drive home their own 


lesson. $3.50 
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ON ALMOST EVERYTHING 

by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

Dodd, Mead. 3.00 
In 1955 the Catholic newspapers in the 
United States suffered a severe loss, 
the retirement of Father James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., from the role of colum- 
nist which he had filled with match- 
less success since 1928. 

When the news of it came, dismayed 
editors realized that their papers were 
henceforth to lack one of their strong- 
est features, if not their very backbone. 
This view was reinforced by the ex- 
pressions of regret which poured in, 
by letter and by word-of-mouth. The 
timeliness, practicality, clarity, co- 
gency, and unblinking courage of Fa- 
ther Gillis’s weekly essay had solidly 
registered with hundreds of thousands 

The distinguished Paulist Father, 
great priest and great American, has 
now culled from his columnar offer 
ings some seventy pieces and presents 
them in book form, with an introduc- 
tion by Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing. The volume will serve to refresh 
appreciation of the author's special 
merits as thinker and writer. It can 
also serve as a model for those who 
would master the art of effective and 
more than ephemeral journalism. 

The topics run the gamut of current 
events. Father Gillis in print, like Fa- 
ther Gillis in person, is no woolgath- 
erer, but intensely interested in, and 
concerned about, the decisive tides in 
the affairs of men. 

To discerning and discussing these 
he brings far more than your journey- 
man columnist, who relies on some 
oracular rule-of-thumb which suggests 
a mind all thumbs. Learned in phi- 
losophy and theology, steeped in the 
choicest of the world’s literature, true 
to principle as a compass to the pole, 
he seizes upon the basic significance of 
an issue, an utterance, or a develop- 
ment and sets it forth like an inscrip 
tion in marble. 


He does not shun the controversial. 
Nor does he handle it gingerly. Ex- 
pertly he dissects it, and he leaves no 
doubt as to his findings. His opinion is 
stated forthrightly, but not truculently. 
And if others attack his position, he 
answers to the point, not to the man. 

Perhaps he has been more embattled 
than most Paulists, but one trusts it is 
not fanciful to see in what he writes 
something characteristically Paulist: 
namely, a love of and a solicitude for 
America squarely based on the pri- 
mary doctrine and the sharply focused 
vision of the Founding Fathers. Here 
is a patriotism intellectual and spirit- 
ual in content. 

The heart and hand of the priest are 
always palpable in Father Gillis’s es- 
says. His ultimate touchstone is the 
Gospel, and it is to foster the soul’s 
flourishing and stave off its enslave- 
ment that, in the last analysis, he takes 
up whatever matter he treats. 

Few journalists can have done more 
to spotlight conscience: its existence, 
sovereignty, force, nurture, and perti- 
nence to “almost everything.” Cer- 
tainly in his writing, as here exempli- 
fied, Father Gillis followed his 
science. 

It is with regret that one comes to 
the last page of this book. But then 
there is the comforting realization that 
one will be going back to it often. 

JouHN S. KENNEDY. 


con- 


CATHOLIC- PROTESTANT CONFLICTS 
IN AMERICA 

by John J. Kane 

Regnery. $3.50 
Within the last decade in the United 
States, a pronounced revival of inter- 
est in religion has been accompanied 
by an aggravation of Catholic-Protes- 
tant tensions. The high-riding radicals 
of 25 years ago may have ignored Cath- 
olicism but too often today Protestant 
leaders denounce the Catholic Church 
in vituperative attacks. Even The 
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Christian Century admits: “After 435 
years... the panic flags still flutter 
most furiously when Rome is men- 
tioned.” 

John Kane, head of the department 
of sociology at Notre Dame and a for- 
mer regional director of The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, has 
made an exhaustive study of the ori- 
gins and contemporary forms of Catho- 
lic-Protestant antagonisms. His book 
is notable not only for the author’s 
sense of fairness and critical objec- 
tivity but also for a style that is free 
of technical jargon, a prodigy in soci- 
ological writing. The book covers a 
wide sweep of problems and personali- 
ties from Bishop Kenrick’s troubles in 
1844 to Cardinal Segura and Bishop 
Sheil. Particularly helpful to ordinary 
readers is the chapter entitled “The 
School Question,” for the Catholic 
Parochial School is an explosive issue 
on which even Catholics have some 
wrong notions. Some Catholic writers 
give the impression that Catholic 
schools are entitled only to “fringe 
benefits,” whereas Kane points out 
that we have a right to full subsidiza- 
tion. We may desist from pressing our 
claim for fear of rousing the sleeping 
dogs of bigotry but we have never re- 
nounced this Constitutional right. 

While the author shows that the 
Protestant majority has abused its re- 
sponsibility of power and prestige in 
its dealings with the Catholic minority, 
yet he points out that Catholics are not 
altogether blameless. He blames the 
laity for apathy and inertia, a pas- 
sivity that lends credence to Protestant 
charges of clerical authoritarianism. 
Neutral observers will agree that lay 
Catholics exert little influence in civic 
affairs and less in learned and profes 
sional circles. However, it seems to 
me that the author bends over back- 
wards to exculpate the clergy: we are 
one with the laity in their triumphs 
and their failures. “Like priest: like 
people.” 

The book ends on a hopeful note. 
The author asserts that there are signs 
of a drift away from the notion of a 
society in which the majority man- 
handles the minority. The tendency is 
toward a genuine democratic society 
in which Catholics will be able to par- 
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LOURDES 


A deeply inspiring book . . . 
the first full-length. modern 
story of the meaning behind 


The Miracle 
of Lourdes 


By RUTH CRANSTON 


Every year two million people 
make the pilgrimage to the great 
Shrine in southern France. hey 
come from all parts of the world 
with one common longing—to be 
healed, to be made whole there at 
that simple altar. Cures have been 
reported of practically every 
known disease —instant, perma- 
nent, complete cures. 

Mrs. Cranston, author of World 
Faith, visited the Shrine and 
talked with the religious and medi- 
cal personnel, with the pilgrims 
themselves. She asked—Have ma- 
jor illnesses indeed been cured 
without treatment? How are the 
cures checked medically and by 
the Church? And now her first- 
hand report, including interviews 
with the actual “cures” them- 
selves, not only answers these 
questions but reveals the meaning 
of Lourdes today for both the 
physically ill and all who are 
troubled in spirit. 


Coming December 8 
At all bookstores $4.50 
McGRAW - HILL 
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ticipate harmoniously with Protes- 

tants, at the same time retaining their 

own distinctive customs and beliefs. 
Joun B. Sueernin, C.S.P. 


PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC-JEW: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociology 

by Will Herberg 

Doubleday. %4.00 
While there is a great deal in this book 
to recommend it to those especially in- 
terested in the religious situation in 
this country, it falls short of being an 
adequate appreciation of American 
Catholicism. This is due largely to 
three facts: the over-simplification of 
problems which the American Church 
has faced and is still facing chiefly 
because of non-Catholic opposition, if 
not bigotry and prejudice; an apparent 
dependence on only one set of sources, 
which has resulted in a theme not alto- 
gether tenable; and a fundamental lack 
of understanding on the part of the 
author of the claims of the Church and 
the beliefs of its members. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
this study valuable for Catholics only 
in so far as it reflects the regrettable 
but still all too general non-Catholic 
view of the Church, particularly in its 
relation to other religions in America. 

For instance, when Mr. Herberg says 
that the Church in this country is one 
expression of a distinctively American 
religion, a religion “of democracy,’ 
and that it is a part of what he de- 
scribes as “a religiousness without re- 
ligion, a religiousness with almost any 
kind of content or none, a way of so- 
ciability, of ‘belonging’ rather than a 
way of reorienting life to God,” and 
implies that the majority of Catholics 
subscribe to the theory, he betrays a 
faulty appraisal of what are surface 
appearances and mere incidentals, if 
not an ignorance of the unity and uni- 
versality of Catholicism. It is no won- 
der than that he thinks conversions to 
the Church from one of the non-Catho- 
lic religions is “slightly absurd in 
terms of American reality.” Catholics 
do not think so. To them true conver- 
sions are the result of God’s grace 
working in the soul quite independent 
of any national considerations. 

That the Church has “come of age’ 
in this country is the underlying theme 
of this study. This might be taken as a 
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compliment if it were true. But Cath- 
olics were full-fledged, “grown-up” 
Americans in this country from the 
very beginning. They were not per- 
mitted to exercise their majority in 
many instances, but this was due to 
non-Catholic opposition, even violence. 
This is something which Mr. Herberg 
passes over almost casually, particu- 
larly in view of its importance in any 
consideration of American religious 
phenomena. He does spell out the gen- 
eral Protestant attitude toward Cath- 
olics, but he is silent on what Protes- 
tants think of Jews, or what Catholics 
think of their non-Catholic neighbors, 
or what Jews think of their non-Cath- 
olic compatriots. Issues such as these 
should be faced squarely in any ob- 
jective sociological study of religion in 
America. 

Mr. Herberg also passes over the 
great pagan multitude, unless one 
wishes to believe that he has included 
them in his category of “unchurched 
Protestants.” If this is so, how can 
Protestants accept in any way his 
statement that “there is little differ- 
ence between the ‘churches’ and the 
‘unchurched’ Protestants in America? 
Could this possibly be intended as the 
author’s most penetrating analysis of 
American Protestantism? 

Finally, few Catholics will be found 
to agree with Mr. Herberg’s statement 
on page 165 with reference to the ques- 
tion of separation of Church and State. 
Never has there been an official pro- 
nouncement or a general lay attitude 
in this country which has not been 
substantially in line with the American 
tradition embodied in the First Amend- 
ment. 

This book shows originality and in- 
dustry— it is replete with statistics of 
varying value—-and, as far as Catholics 
are concerned, a sympathy not usually 
found in such a study. But it should 
be read in conjunction with John J. 
Kane’s Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America. Joserpnu B. Cope. 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 

by Jean Guitton 

Kenedy. %3.75 
This is the author’s abridgement of two 
volumes published in French in 1953. 
It is such a fine piece of work that one 
wishes both volumes had been trans- 
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lated without abridgement. M. Guitton 
has one of those rare minds that an- 
alyzes and synthesizes with equal skill. 
His penetration of the subject matter 
is reminiscent of the scholarship of 
Cardinal Newman. 

In this book the author attempts 
to construct what he calls a “logic of 
religion.” He approaches his subject, 
the divinity of Christ and the resur- 
rection of Christ, with the avowed in- 
tention of distinguishing between what 
is contributed by the mind and what is 
contributed by the fact. And he does 
this not as an apologist, but in the guise 
of a sincere and intelligent free- 
thinker. In effect, his work is a fic- 
titious autobiography of an unbeliever 
on the road to faith. 

In the first part the author discovers 
that both critical and mythical ap- 
proaches to the reliability of Christian 
testimony are beset with difficulties, 
and that we must honestly face the 
possibility that the Gospel accounts are 
generally true. In the second part he 
treats of the divinity of Christ with a 
subtlety and flexibility lacking in 
standard apologetical works. In the 
third part he investigates the resurrec- 
tion. Here, writing of the possibility 
of a body’s resurrection, he introduces 
an ingenious theory to answer objec 
tions based on the dissolution and dis 
persion of bodily components. It may 
lift an Aristotelian eyebrow, for it 
seems to postulate a third something, 
an “ineffable modulation” between 
body and soul. 

This is an excellent book for stu 
dents of apologetic literature and for 
the unbeiiever that M. Guitton pretends 
to be. This reviewer acquired two 
copies so that he might loan one with 
out fear of being without one. 

JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


THE MONGOL MISSION 

ed. by Christopher Dawson 

Sheed & Ward. $4.00 
This book contains a most interesting 
report written in the thirteenth cen 
tury by the Franciscan John of Plano 
Carpini, messenger of Pope Innocent 
IV to Guyuk, Great Khan of the Mon- 
gol Empire. The monk’s report, which 
is really a brief history, reflects both 
fine powers of observation and good 

















enjoy 
“a masterpiece of suspense” 
—Detroit News 
“the suspense story of the year” 
—Portland (Me.) Telegram 
“a refreshingly different book” 
—Honolulu Star-Telegram 
“this delightful book” 
—tLos Angeles Herald-Express 


The FIVE DEVILS 
of KILMAINHAM 


by 


Esther Morgan McCullough 


This is a beautifully written novel of 
suspense: the story of three murders 
within a small circle of friends in a 
village on the outskirts of Dublin, 
seventy years ago, and the effects ol 
the tragic crimes on the families of the 
victims. A_ hauntingly tender love 
story is part of the fascination of this 
exceptionally fine novel. 
“For perhaps the first time an author 
has used the themes of Catholicism 
and religion, with an Irish setting, in 
writing a thrilling suspense novel.” 
Catholic News, N. Y. 
“. . one of the modern stories of 
Irish life, so much enjoyed nowadays 
this one full of suspense, character- 
study, and vivid human drama.” 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

. a love story that will put a lump 
in your throat and a crime story that 
will raise the hackles on your neck. 
. . « Miss McCullough weaves a won 
drous spell.” 

Victor P. Haas. Omaha World-Herald 
“If you must classify this new sort of 
book, you might call it a spiritual de- 
tective story. It belongs in the same 
genre that Mauriac and Graham 
Greene invented: the Mystery with a 
capital M. Donald Demarest, 
The News, Mexico City 


at booksellers’ $3.75 or 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. 
Publishers 
FREEPORT, MAINE 
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judgment. We find here also the text 
of the two papal bulls which called the 
Khan to account for his savage inva- 
sion of several countries and threat- 
ened him with punishment both in this 
life and the life to come. The Khan 
returned a studiously insolent reply, 
summoning the pope to come to the 
head of the Christian princes and ask 
for forgiveness. For the editing and 
fine documenting of the volume, Mr. 
Christopher Dawson is responsible. 
He has given us also a carefully pre- 
pared map and a helpful genealogy of 
the Khans. Translation of the book was 
done by a nun of Stanbrook Abbey. 
The unpromising exchange of views 
mentioned above was followed by 
more encouraging events. The Great 
Khan Kubilay (Coleridge’s Kubla 
Khan) requested Rome to send a hun- 
dred Christian scholars who could ex- 
plain the Christian faith to the Mon- 
gols. One of that same Khan's succes- 
sors gave a kindly reception to the 
Franciscan, John of Monte Corvino 
writer of three letters published in this 
book—-who eventually became Arch- 


bishop of the Chinese Mongol Mission. 


As Dawson declares, “it staggers the 
imagination to consider what might 
have been the results if such a mission 
had actually been sent. But the 
Western response was too little and too 
late.” The Christian outposts waited 
in vain for reinforcements a delay 
not hard to understand for at the time 
the papal throne was vacant for long 
intervals and one period of fifty 
years saw fourteen popes. And in Asia 
one disorder followed another: the 
last Catholic Bishop of Zaytun was 
martyred; the Christians of Peking 
were exterminated; finally the ruthless 
Tamerlane swept over the country and 
Russia became a Mongol province. 
Josepu McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


INSIDE AFRICA 

by John Gunther 

Harper. %6.00 
From all the press it is getting today, 
you would think that Africa was some- 
thing very new. It is an old world, 
rather, but is being discovered again 
in the sweeping river of modern ma- 
terial progress and political conflict. 
Africa did not reach out to be known. 
It had to be the end of a pilgrimage, 
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the subject of an investigation, before 
it yielded its secrets. Its tremendous 
size, geographical barriers, and lack of 
outside interest have kept this great 
continent from occupying its rightful 
place in the world. 

Times have changed. Africa seems 
to be a world in the making. The ma- 
terial wealth of this continent is be- 
coming an almost volcanic force bring- 
ing forth from its dark depths a stream 
of political aspirations, and possibly 
nations of the future. Colonialism is 
losing its hold over the whole of this 
tremendous land. 

John Gunther’s latest book, Inside 
Africa, arrives on the scene at a most 
opportune time. There is need for a 
total look, for maps and diagrams, for 
a volume that will give a large view of 
things for the ordinary reader. It is 
not really out of place to treat Africa 
as a whole. Divergent as may be the 
different localities in their history and 
local problems, there is a unity today 
brought about by forces from outside, 
among which are the recent great 
wars, the need for Africa’s raw ma- 
trials, and the contending political 
forces. 

Political reporting is Gunther’s forte, 
and much of this book is occupied 
with the description of the movements 
and the personalities involved in the 
political scene. His spotlight on South 
Africa is particularly hard and cold. 
| feel his analysis of that country’s 
situation lacks the understanding and 
sympathy he should have had for a 
land so troubled. It is particularly in 
this section of his book that the report- 
ing is shallow, repetitious and con- 
fusing. A man must look more deeply 
into the problem of Southern Africa 
before he dares to make such precise 
judgment and parallels. This portion 
of the book seems packed and rushed. 

Inside Africa is a book of the outside 
of the African. The deeper movements 
involved, for instance, the impact of 
the Christian missions, the natively 
religious soul of the Africans, the trag- 
edy of a people being forced to ma- 
terial maturity before they have the 
spiritual roots to control their new 
wealth, and the genuine, though primi- 
tive, culture of the African have all 
evaded John Gunther’s scrutiny. 

WaLter Datton, C.S.P. 
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HILAIRE BELLOC: A Memoir 

by J. B. Morton 

Sheed & Ward. %3.00 
When I wrote an article on Hilaire 
Belloc which appeared in the October, 
1953 issue of THe CarHoLic Wort, 
Belloc was believed to be dying, al- 
though he did not actually meet death 
for at least six years and then in tragic 
and surprising circumstances. In the 
interval I supposed the article would 
have become obsolete. Yet there were 
only two or three sentences to add 
not because of any skill of mine, but 
because the astonishingly prolific and 
versatile Belloc had written nothing 
since the death of his son, Peter. Al- 
though I was able to touch upon a few 
facets of Belloc’s great career, I could 
not have changed anything. But if | 
were able to write a book about him, 
there would be much to add. 

While there were a number of things 
in my article which Mr. Morton does 
not bring in, I must candidly say that 
I could not have produced anything 
half as good as Mr. Morton’s little book. 
Other books about Belloc have ap- 
peared, and I understand that Robert 
Speaight is at work on a biography 
which has been authorized by the 
family. It must not be taken as the 
slightest disparagement of Mr. Speaight 
if I say that I cannot imagine his being 
able to present us with anything equal 
to the charming, amusing and intimate 
picture that is given in Mr. Morton’s 
book. I cannot believe that anybody 
would be able to do so. 

Morton, through his friendship with 
Peter Belloc, was far more intimate 
with Belloc than I ever was, and he 
clearly likes the man much more than 
I did. I derived my impressions of 
Belloc more from his books than from 
his company; and although to some ex 
tent these coincide with what Morton 
has to relate, my impressions cannot 
have the immediacy of his, for he trav- 
elled a good deal with Belloc on the 
sea in one or another of his small boats, 
and was often his companion in Bel- 
loc’s restless travels in France. 

I shared Belloc’s adventures only in 
The Cruise of the Nona, Hills and The 
Sea, Four Men, and The Path to Rome 

all of which I revelled in during my 
youth. My main indebtedness and 
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this cannot be exaggerated—was to his 
formidable economic studies such as 
The Servile State, and to Belloc the 
historian, whose literary power I 
vastly admired (though with the gain- 
ing of a more exact knowledge in that 
department, I consider many of his 
judgments very unfair, even while con- 
ceding their unparalleled brilliance). 

Mr. Morton has done a magnificent 
job which, within its scope, I do not 
believe could be bettered. Especially 
it might be recommended to the many 
starched and prim professional his- 
torians who so often belittle Belloc 
indeed, to anybody who is antagonis- 
tic. To those who like Belloc and 
everybody will eventually—this is a 
most delightful treat. 

THEODORE MAYNARD, 

THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA 

by Edmund Wilson 

Ozford Univ. Press. $3.25 * 
This is a rather expensive little book 
(121 pages) but it is very un 
usual one. Unusual in its origin, a con 


also a 


siderable portion of the material origi- 


nally appeared in The New Yorker 
magazine. Unusual in its presentation, 
it represents the only instance this re- 
viewers recalls in which a journalist's 
presentation of technical material has 
met with almost enthusiastic approval 
by specialists in the fleld. Most un- 
usual of all is the subject discussed: 
the discovery of the Dea Sea Scrolls 
in Palestine, which marks nothing less 
than a revolution in Biblical arche- 
ology and textual criticism. 

Mr. Wilson has given a most read- 
able account of the first finds and their 
contents, But things have been moving 
very rapidly in this department, and 
some of the most revolutionary ma- 
terial has turned up in Cave Four since 
this account was written. 

There are, however, one or two ex- 
ceptions to be noted. Those in a posi- 
tion to know, say that Mr. Wilson is 
mistaken in suggesting that “the fa- 
miliar Anglo-American feud that one 
has run into so often in Europe” af- 
fected the work in this fleld; and they 
insist that Mr. G. Lankester Harding 
has been most cooperative with Msgr. 
Skehan and Dr. Cross, the Americans 
now engaged in studying the finds. 
More serious, and saddening, is the 
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prejudice against all organized reli- 
gions that Mr. Wilson shows: “one can- 
not but ask oneself whether the schol- 
ars who have been working on the 
Scrolls—so many of whom have taken 
Christian orders or been trained in the 
rabbinical tradition may not have 
been somewhat inhibited ... by their 
various religious commitments.” He 
was surprised to find among them “a 
keenness and coolness that seem quite 
objective”; he recognizes that “it is 
precisely the more ‘liberal’ scholars 
in Britain and the United States who 
have been most reluctant to deal with 
the scrolls”; yet he relies for interpre- 
tation principally upon a French ex- 
priest, M. Dupont-Sommer, because, 
forsooth, he is one of “the great secu- 
lar seekers for truth!” 
Evwarp H, Prrers, C.S.P. 


THE BRIDGE: A Yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Vol. I 

edited by John M. Oesterreicher 

Pantheon. %3.95 
The editors of this attractive volume 
hope their work “will help Christians 
to a deeper understanding of their 
treasures, and... that it will serve the 
dialogue between Christians and Jews 

. even though one party to it speaks 
but indirectly.” 

The first volume is composed of six 
“studies,” six “perspectives,” two 
“surveys,” “The Ledger of Death,” by 
William Keller, “The Finaly Case,” by 
Edward H. Flannery, and reviews of 
five books. It is inevitable that a col- 
lection of this kind should appeal to 
varying interests. The paintings of Mare 
Chagall, for example, can hardly ap- 
peal to all, but they have their place 
in a complete picture of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian cultural contacts. More readily 
appreciated by the generality are Fa- 
ther Barnabas’ study of “The Exodus, 
Then and Now,” and Abbot Butler’s 
discussion of the five great discourses 
in the gospel “According to Matthew.” 

The common bases of Jewish and 
Christian thinking are well-stressed in 
the book review section, and they con- 
tribute much interesting information. 
Improvement of relations between Jew 
and Christian can only be achieved by 
courageous facing of the facts of his- 
tory, many of which should make all 
of us blush. Such courage is shown in 
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this volume, especially in the studies 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” “The 
Trial of the Messiah,” and “The Finaly 
Case.” 

* The tone is best set by Father Oes- 
terreicher’s own contribution on “The 
Enigma of Simone Weil” to which the 
key seems to be that in turning her 
back on ancient Israel, she erected a 
barrier between herself and the new 
Israel as well. 

Epwarp H, Perens, C.S.P. 


FACE OF A VICTIM 

by Elizabeth Lermolo 

Harper. $3.75 
In this highly interesting and, in many 
ways, remarkable book about the So- 
viet Union, Mrs. Lermolo tells the story 
of her arrest on trumped-up charges, 
interrogations during which she was 
subjected to moral and physical tor- 
tures to force her to confess something 
she had not done, her eight years con- 
finement in isolators, a special type of 
prison to which individuals personally 
dangerous to Stalin were confined, and 
finally her escape during the German 
occupation of Southern Russia in 1942. 

Implicated purely by accident in the 
assassination of Kiroff, who was a 
Communist Party boss in Petrograd 
and a potential rival of Stalin for the 
leadership of the Soviet Union, Mrs. 
Lermolo was sent to an isolator with- 
out being told the “court's” verdict or 
the length of her sentence. 

In the isolators, whose over-all popu 
lation can be counted by hundreds, she 
met inmates who were formerly lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, friends of 
Stalin, or who had some direct connec- 
tion with the private life of Stalin him 
self. From them she heard stories about 
Stalin’s murder of his second wife, 
Allilueva, the unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate Stalin by the beautiful Kus- 
sian girl, Nikitina, and the poisoning 
of Lenin. 

But the building up of the case 
against Stalin as the principal organ 
izer of Kiroff’s murder is the main 
theme of the book. It unfolds like a 
detective story. The evidence Mrs. 
Lermolo collected from conversations 
with her fellow inmates definitely in- 
criminates Stalin. It appears that Niko- 
layev, the assassin, was simply a pup- 
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pet in the hands of Stalin who pulled 
the strings. ' 

The author has a rare perception of 
the nature of Communism. Anyone in- 
terested in the pathological psychology 
and the distored mind of the Soviet 
elite should read this book. 

Nikita D. Roopkowsky. 


PARISH PRIEST 

by Canon Eugene Masure 

Fides. %3.95 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard wrote in 
his Spiritual Diary, “O Jesus, how good 
it is o work with You. You do not 
spare your workers, though You show 
them your esteem and honor them by 
calling them to the glory of your serv- 
ice.” The mission of the priest is to 
serve. Canon Eugene Masure in Parish 
Priest shows that in the “service of 
God and the service of man lies the 
whole reason of being and the very es- 
sence of the priesthood.” 

The author, who is Director of the 
Grand Seminary of Lille, France, pre- 
sents an able exposition of the the- 
ology of the priesthood. Essentially a 


theological treatise, it is in two parts: 


The Priesthood and Priestly Spirit- 
uality. The book analyzes the Pauline 
doctrine of the priesthood, applies it 
specifically to the diocesan priesthood 
and revalues the spiritual and ascetical 
means for attaining perfection in this 
state. The chapter on “Action” offers 
invaluable insights into the reconcila- 
tion of apostolic action and charity. 
Certainly St. Paul, the much-travelled 
missionary, did not let his activity 
separate him from the love of Christ. 
As Canon Masure states, “action inso- 
far as it is theocentric, can and must 
be a principle of holiness.” 

Parish Priest is an enlightening and 
refreshing study for the priest, for the 
aspirant to the priesthood and for the 
retreat master who conducts retreats 
for the diocesan clergy. 

Faaneis X. Diskin, C.S.P. 
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TOWARDS EVENING 

by Mary Hope 

Sheed & Ward. 3.00 
In this work, the author shares with 
us a diary which she kept recently for 
a year. She notes each day, in very 
few words, her preoccupations and 
their reactions in her mind and heart. 
As the title of the book indicates, the 
fact that she is aging, or soon will be, 
is of paramount interest to her. Its 
effect upon herself and upon her rela- 
tives and friends is told with charming 
frankness. First, from the human point 
of view, the years have given her the 
philosophic approach. For example, 
she notes the tendency of modern 
youth to go its own way unguided, 
and accepts this situation with com- 
mendable detachment. But the high- 
light of the book is the author’s deep 
spirituality cultivated through many 
years of love for God. Her extensive 
knowledge of Holy Writ has been one 
of the great joys of her life, and above 
all, her inspiration in innumerable dif- 
ficulties. God’s saints are her familiar 
friends, for she has spent many hours 
of the leisure furnished by advancing 
age in reading their lives and their 
writings. When recounting her miser- 
ies and weaknesses, perhaps with un- 
due severity, she turns to God with a 
love and trust which we can all delight 
to copy. 

There are very many beautiful 
pages, telling of her efforts to make 
God’s love a practical part of her life, 
for His sake and for the benefit of 
others. One sentence sums up her 
spiritual philosophy: “We of ourselves 
have so little to give, but having Jesus, 
we have all.” 

We think this book will be a comfort 
to many, and not only to the aged, but 
to all, young and old, who can profit 
by her experience in temporal emer- 
gencies, and, better yet, in the things 
of the spirit. 

C, CORNELIA CRAIGIE. 
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THE MEANING OF THE MONASTIC 
LIFE, by Louis Bouyer (Kenedy. $4.00). 
Pére Bouyer, the noted French Ora- 
torian, does not believe you can have 
a “Christianity without tears.” There 
are those who stress Incarnational 
Christianity, the duties and joys of a 
Christian as the light of the world, but 
Pére Bouyer sees a grave danger of il- 
lusion in that positive asceticism that 
neglects the Cross and the life to come. 
The asceticism he describes here is 
what one might dismiss as negative, 
mortifying spirituality but it was the 
spirituality of the early Christians who 
waited anxiously for the Second com- 
ing of Christ. 

While this volume is primarily in- 
tended for monks, it has great value for 
lay people. Bouyer points out that the 
monk’s vocation is simply the bap- 
tized man’s vocation pushed to the 
farthest limits of its demands. All who 
are baptized have buried their purely 
natural lives and rising with Christ, 
they have professed to live His glorious 
life. The monastic life therefore, the 
full baptismal life, is angelic and can 
be attained only by dying and rising 
again. Pére Bouyer divides his book 
into two parts. The first part deals 
with the theory of the ascetic life and 
the second part with the practice: 
prayer, penance, mortification, etc. 
The author concludes with a chapter 
entitled “Wisdom and Gnosis,” show- 
ing that the only true humanism for the 
Christian is to save the world by first 
saving himself from the world. 
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Just Putlished !!! 
TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


by REV. EDWARD J. SUTFIN 
A guide for parents and teachers for giving 
their youngsters an understanding of the true 
meaning of Christmas. Father Sutfin sees and 
uses the liturgy of the Christmas season as the 
key to the real meaning and the source of the 
true spirit of Christmas. He weaves in many 
charming folk traditions of our old-world ances- 
tors—traditions born of the Christian beeping 
of Christmas for many centuries. $3.00 
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The best of the 
Sursum Corda columns— 
“will be read with profit 

by more than one generation” 


By JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


Introduction by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 


For more than a quarter of a century Father Gillis’ famous Sursum 
Corda columns appeared in hundreds of newspapers and magazines 
in America and abroad. Millions of readers have enjoyed their witty, 
learned, and fearless observations ‘on almost everything.’ 


His columns have ranged in subject from international politics to 
the latest popular novel, from medieval church philosophy to today’s 
newspaper headline. On these and countless other topics Father Gillis 
has spoken his mind boldly and with conviction, tempering his re 
markable rightness with flashes of wit and gentle humor. 


ON ALMOST EVERYTHING collects the best of these pieces 
in permanent form for the evocative pleasure of earlier readers and 
the delight of thousands who missed their first appearance. 
they are, as fresh and vital as ever 


Here 
- a book for your complete 
enjoyment and an ideal Christmas gift. $3.00 
IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Speliman 


DODD, MEAD G COMPANY, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


“He is able to see in a 
situation a certain moral 
perspective which makes 
mature judgment possible 
almost at once. This amaz- 
ing quality of mind has 
the advantage also of being 
joined to an easy gift of 
expression which makes 
understanding clear and 
unmistakable. The result 
is, then, an alert and in- 
formed critique of almost 
every phase of contempo- 
rary life, whether political. 
social, religious or apolo- 
getic. .. . This is truly a 
work for the future and 
will be read with profit by 
more than one generation.” 


Richard J. Cushing 
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